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Who took the toothpaste? 

Tliat is the question the slow loris at tlic Loudon Zoo 
seems to he asking. But the In-iish is, in fact, the one used 
to keep Ills fur well groomed. 


HE TOLD IT TO 
THE BEES 

“The master has died. bees. The 
master has died." 

The words were whispered by 
the chairman of the Kettering 
Beekeeping Association the other 
day as he knocked three times on 
the hives of a fellow beekeeper 
who had just died. This was at 
Burton Latimer in Northampton- 
shiie. And it continued one of 
the oldest rural superstitions in the 
country. 

For it was an ancient belief that 
the bees would fly away if they 
were not told when their owner 
died, and it even used to be the 
custom to tell the bees of any 
marriage in the family. 


HANDLED WITH CARE 

Post office sorters in West 
Bei lin received a shock the other 
day when a parcel started buzzing. 
They sent for the police, who lost 
no time in taking the parcel to an 
open space and then sent for an 
expert on bombs. 

A cordon was formed to keep 
the public away while the expert 
unwrapped the parcel—and le- 
vealcd a toy train operated by a 
battery! 


OWING A LONG TIME 

Workmen converting a farm¬ 
house at Twyford near Shaftes¬ 
bury in Dorset, have found an 
lOU' for £20 dated May 27, 
1699. It is to be preserved at the 
County Hall in Dorchester. 


tfll RCHIiS 0i\ TUI! MOVl! 

The Australian town of 
Adaminaby is to be moved' to 
make way for a new dam in the 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric 
scheme. One of the most difli- 
cnlt tasks will be moving the two 
churches stone by stone"to the 
new site, seven miles away. When 
the dam is , completed. the 
original site will be flooded. 

Another projected dam in the 
scheme will bo one of the highest 
in the world. With a wall 385 
feet high, it will hold back more 
than eight times the amount of 
water in Sydney Harbour. 


WELL DRAWN CUP 
_ OF COFFEE 

The owner of a coffee bar in 
the centre of Vienna serves his 
customers from a miniature train. 
Running right round his shop, it 
has an engine drawing a sugar 
wagon followed by goods trucks 
holding the cups. 


Girl who wanted to be Wendy 


^His Christmas has been a case of Third Time Lucky for 
17-year-old Roberta Woolley of Littlehampton. She is 


playing Wendy in Peter Pan a 
failing twice to get a part in J. 

There is something rather elfin 
about this very determined girl, 
writes a C N correspondent. She 
is full of mischief and humour, 
and gaily laughs at her lack of 
inches. She likes her fun so much 
in fact, that at the Aida Foster 
school where, she studied, a 
member of the staff' declared: 
‘■Roberta ever a house captain? 
■Oh dear me, no. She was much 
loo mischievous for anything like 
that." 

SHE GREW INCH 

Two years ago Roberta tried for 
the role of Liza, the little maid, 
and last year she made her first bid 
to be Wendy. She was one of the 
last six left in the final audition, 
but'her height, particularly against 
the rather tall Peter Pan of Bar-, 
bara Kelly, was against her. So 
was her short hair. Other things 
being equal., casting directors 
usually prefer Wendy to be a girl 
with natural long hair rather than 
one who has to wear a svig for the 
part of Wendy. 

Undeterred. Roberta entered 
.again for the auditions for Wendy 
this year, “After all.” she pro¬ 
claims proudly, “1 had grown 
another inch!” 

On the day of the final audition 
Roberta was asked to wait in a 
room crowded with a host of other 
wonid-be Wendy and Pirates, and 
Boys. 

“Every now and then,” she 
recalls, "the door opened and a 
list of names was read out until T 
was the only one left. I seemed 
to wait in that room so long by 
myself that I thought everyone had 
forgotten about me. 

■‘But at last the door opened 
again, -and a voice said those 
thrilling words, ‘ Roberta, we'd 
like you to play Wendy.’ ” 

AIRSICK OA THE STAGE 

Our correspondent interviewed 
Roberta while she was busy at 
rehearsals, and still awaiting her 
first flight on the wire with mi.xed 
feelings. 

“Wouldn't it be awful if I was 
airsick!” she said. "I'ni bad 
cnougli in, a lift. T just can'l 
stand it going up.” 

All- the girls she consulted who 
had flown on wires in fi>ing 
ballet and the like, reassured 
; Roberta that it was a delightful 
I floating sensation. The main point 
I to watch is keeping the spine erect, 
\ otherwise if she slumps forward at 
I all, she may find herself hanging 


London’s Scala Theatre, after 
M. Barrie’s famous play. 

down from the wire, and unable 
to get back into an upright 
position. 

Roberta Woolley made her first 
stage appearance at the age of 
twelve as one of the Babes in the 
Wood in a London Palladium 
pantomime. 

She was so 
awed and ex¬ 
cited by the 
thrilling at¬ 
mosphere of 
the firstnight 
that in the 
flurry of a 
dresschange, 
she m i s- 
placed a bal- 
let shoe. Roberta \>oollcy 

Flustered by the shouts of ‘'On 
-Stage. Roberta! Hurry up, 
Roberta. On stage 1” she was late 
for her cue. . 

The scene was one in which the 
two babes had to push the two 
robbers-^Jimmy Jewell and Ben 
Warriss—in a pram. When Roberta 
at last arrived she found her part¬ 
ner struggling to move the pram. 

“I was hoping the audience 
might not notice I was late,” 
Roberta recalls, “but Jimmy 
Jewell turned round and said: 

■ Where have you been? ’ 

“I was horrified until he added 
helpfully, ‘You arc a sleepy babe, 
aren't you?’ 

“So I stretched and gave a big 
yawn, and the incident passed off 
all right.” 

ON TOUR 

One of Roberta Woolley's most 
helpful experiences was under¬ 
studying Pat Lawrence, the child 
actress in A Day By The Sea at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

“I learned a lol,” Roberta says, 
“standing in the wings and study¬ 
ing the finest actors and actresses 
in the country.” 

When the play left London. Pat 
Lawrence, being under 14, was too 
young to go on tour, 

■■ 1 got the part,” declares 
Roberta with charming candour, 
“because T was 15 and nearer the 
age of the twclvc-year-old charac¬ 
ter than the rest of the girls.” 

Eventually ‘ Roberta Woolley 
hopes to make a career in musical 
comedy. She is very keen on 
dancing. 

“But how can I think of future 
ambitions?” she protests, “This is 
my ambition coming true now—• 
playing Wendy in Peter Pan.” 


THIRD TIME lUCI 
FOR ROBERTA 
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]VEW LEADER OF THE 
LABOER PARTY 

By the C N Press Gallery Correspondent 

With the retirement of Mr. C. R.. Attlee, the Leadership of 
the Labour Party and of the official Opposition has passed 
to the Rt. Hon. Hugh Todd Naylor Gaitskell, the former 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer. At 49 Mr. 
Gaitskell thus becomes a potential Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 


XJuGH Gaitskell was born at 
Camden Hill, London, on 
April 9, 1906. His father’s family 
were of Cumbrian stock, and his 
father devoted his life to the old 
Indian Civil Service, which dis¬ 
appeared with India’s indepen¬ 
dence. 

The elder Gaitskell died while 
Hugh, the youngest of three chil¬ 
dren, was still a child. To a great 
extent his brother Arthur, six 
years his senior and a dis¬ 
tinguished figure in Colonial 
affairs, took his father’s place and 
even today is Hugh’s hero. 

As a boy Hugh learned to play 
bridge, and then passed on to golf, 
but he gets little time for either 
recreation today. His private 
school at Oxford began to bring 



Mr Hugh Gaitskell 


out his qualities. He won some 
prizes, and seems to have 
attracted the attention of his con¬ 
temporaries—one or two of them 
are his fellow-M.P.s today—with a 
recitation of Kipling’s For All 
We Have and Are. 

He boxed, played football, and 
captained the second eleven at 
cricket. But he was never the 
hurly-burly type. In dress he has 
always been fastidious, though he 
himself has cast doubt on a story 
that at the age of 12 he sported 
a bowler hat. 

SCHOLARSHIP FAILURES 

Brother Arthur went to Win¬ 
chester, and in time young Hugh 
followed him, though he failed 
to win a scholarship. At Win¬ 
chester nevertheless he made good 
progress—some rowing, some 
cross-country running, a prize for 
an essay on international affairs. 

This prize, by the way, was 
given by Sir Stafford Cripps, him¬ 
self an Old Wykehamist and in 
later life one of Mr. Gaitskell’s two 
Socialist predecessors as Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

A useful school career ended 
with a prefectship. Then he 
tried for a scholarship at New 


College, Oxford. Once again he 
failed. It was clear by this time 
that, as in the case of Sir Winston 
Churchill, the big academic prizes 
were not for him. 

He did, however, win an exhibi¬ 
tion to a smaller college, Hertford. 
But again the tug of brotherly 
love was strong. He rejected the 
exhibition and went to New Col¬ 
lege because his brother Arthur 
had gone there. 

SYMPATHY WITH THE 
UNDERDOG 

It was at Oxford that Hugh 
Gaitskell became a Socialist. His 
sympathies with “the underdog” 
were aroused by the miseries 
which gave rise to the General 
Strike of 1926. He sided with 
the striking miners. 

Eventually he got his First 
in p'nilosophy, politics, and 
economics and, discovering him¬ 
self to be a good teacher, became 
a lecturer, first for a workers’ 
organisation and then at London 
University. 

During the inter-war years he 
tried to get to the House of 
Commons but failed. On the out¬ 
break of war he" became a Civil 
Servant—private secretary to Mr. 
Hugh Dalton at the Ministry of 
Econorhic Warfare. (Mr. Dalton 
became Mr. Attlee’s first Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

When the war ended, with Mr. 
Dalton’s . encouragement Mr. 
Gaitskell fought the 1945 General 
Election and emerged as M.P. for 
South Leeds, which he has repre¬ 
sented ever since. 

GOVERNMENT POST 

His rise in the Labour Govern¬ 
ment under Mr. Attlee was rapid. 
From the back-benches he became 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Fuel Ministry before the fuel 
crisis of early 1947, and after 
that crisis he became Fuel 
Minister, 

But Sir Stafford Cripps, then 
rising to high office, was impressed 
by him, Mr. Gaitskell became 
Minister of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

When Sir Stafford’s diminishing 
health forced him to retire in 1950 
he was succeeded at the Treasury 
by Mr. Gaitskell. 

The new Chancellor of the E.x- 
chequer presented only one Budget 
—that of 1951—before the Labour 
Party were defeated at the general 
election of that year and became 
the Opposition. 

One further point is worth 
noting. Mr. Gaitskcll’s only 
sister, Dorothy, is married to Mr, 
Hubert Ashton, who is Parlia¬ 
mentary private secretary to Mr. 
Butler, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


The Halls of 
Tara 

The halls of Tara, of which Tom 
Moore sang so beautifully, has 
been proved to be . much older 
than was supposed. According to 
tradition, Tara was the palace of 
the High Kings of Ireland during 
the first five or six centuries of 
the Christian era. 

Archaeologists have been ex¬ 
cavating the site since 1952, and 
this year have investigated the 
Mound of the Hostages, one of 
the several prehistoric earth¬ 
works he.''e. This has proved to 
be a funeral mound, and 18 
Bronze Age burials have been un¬ 
earthed. These proba’oly date 
from about 1400 or 1500 b.c. 

Only the upper part of the 
mound, consisting of clay, has so 
far been examined. The lower 
part, which is of stone, will be 
excavated next year. 


CHARLIE, SIX-TON 
EMIGRANT 

Charlie, a six-ton elephant, has 
been homeless since Craigend 
Castle Zoo in Scotland closed 
down. 

The trouble has been that he is 
so big that most zoos have no 
house large enough for him. But 
kind friends have helped to sup¬ 
port him. and one big store in 
Glasgow sent him ft present of a 
ton of hay—enough for ten meals. 
For a few weeks before Christmas 
Charlie was entertaining shop¬ 
pers near this store. 

Now a Canadian zoo has 
offered Charlie a home and iri the 
New Year he will cross the 
Atlantic to take up his new 
quarters. 


BOYS WHO DID A 
GRAND JOB 

Two Torquay schoolboys of 14 
have been awarded a Royal 
Humane Society Testimonial Tor 
bravery in trying to rescue a 
drowning man. 

Neil Loosemore and Trevor 
Aplin were sitting on a cliff-top 
when they saw a man fall into the 
sea. 

After climbing down the cliff 
face they both dived into the sea 
several times though the water 
was ten feet deep and there was 
a fairly strong current running. 
But the man could not be found. 

Mr. T. F. Adams, who made the 
presentation to the boys, told 
them; “We in Torquay are jolly 
proud of what you did. I feel 
inclined to think it was all in a 
day’s work as far as you were 
concerned, but you did a grand 
job.” 

BOY WSHOP 

Canvey Island, Essex, has 
elected a boy bishop—Anthony 
Phillips, aged 12. 

This was a widespread custom 
in the Middle Ages. Boy. bishops 
were elected on the Feast of 
St. Nicholas, better known as 
Santa Claus, the patron saint of 
Children (December 6) and re¬ 
mained in office, to preside at 
church services until Childermas 
or Holy Innocents’ Day (Decem¬ 
ber 23). 


.4 • ^ > '• C ^ The Children's Newspaper, December, 31, 19SS 

News from Everywhere 


Muffin returns 


Miss Caroline Badland of Kid¬ 
derminster celebrated her 100th 
birthday recently; but she is not 
the oldest member of her family. 
Her sister lane is 103! 

Ashtrays made from discarded 
oak beams in Westminster Abbey 
will help to raise funds for the 
restoration of the ancient buildinc. j 

I 

A statue of Field Marshal Smuts 
by Sir Jacob Epstein is to be un- j 
veiled in Parliament Square, Lon¬ 
don, next Spririg. 

WORLD’S DOCTORS 

A World Health Organisation 
report shows that Britain has one 
doctor for every 1145 persons. 
Altogether the ' world has 
1,200,000 doctors. ' 


Josephine on guard 



.At the Bristol Zoo, Josephine, a 
three - year - old gorilla, mounts 
guard on her hammock w'ith 
a long-handled broom. 

A reservoir holding 3200 million 
gallons of water is to be built in 
the Balder Valley in Upper Tees- 
dale. It will cost some three 
million pounds. 

CURLY CAT 

A new kind of cat with curly 
whiskers and a decided curl in its 
hair has been bred by a lady in 
Cornwall. 



After a trip to Australia .and 
New Zealand with Ann Hogarth, 
Muffin the Mule will soon be seen 
on Commerci.al TV. with tales of 
:|i kangaroos and kiwis. 

Uranium • deposits found in 
south-west Sweden are stated to be 
among the richest in the world. 

A £357,000 contract for a multi¬ 
channel radio telephone system in 
Ecuador has been secured by a 
British firm. 

In the past 5i years over 400 
aeroplanes have, been damaged in 
the U.S. in collisions with birds. 

Small motors for pedal cycles 
are now being made in Poland for 
the first time. Formerly they were 
imported. 

A tropical sun fish weighing 
56 lb. v.'as found at Southwdld 
Suffolk, recently. 

BEEF 723. PER LB, 

A carcase of beef was sold for 
£1922—72s. a lb.—at. Smithfield 
London, the other day. It had 
been judged the best carcase of 
the show. 

Bicycles • will be b.arred from 
Chesterfield schools unless they 
have been certified as road¬ 
worthy. 


The last - Mosquito fighter- 
bomber in R.A.F. squadron ser¬ 
vice has made its final flight. The 
Mosquito is the last of the R.A.F’s 
wartime planes to be retired. 


WEALTH SHARED 
The Ford Foundation, started 
by Henry Ford and his son in 
1936, is to give £178,000,000 to 
American hospitals and colleges. 



Radio station in Kensington 

Some of the most modern equipment has gone into the radio 
station at the Science Museum at South Kensington. The 
operator, Mr. G. Voller, is seen here with a group of children 
as he listens-in to a foreign station. 
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STONE AGE MEN 
OF TODAY 

An Australian official in New 
Guinea recently returned to a 
remote district where 22 years ago 
he had been received with a 
shower of arrows. And two of 
them had hit him. 

This time, to his astonishment, 
h'c was greeted as a long-lost 
friend. Some of the tribesmen 
remembered his last visit, when he 
was the first.white man they had 
ever seen. He reminded them of 
his reception then, but they all 
denied having had anything to do 
with the attack. 

In their general conditions of 
life, the- official reported, these 
people were still living in the Stone 
Age. The great difference since 
his last visit was that they had 
acquired modern knives and axes 
in place of the stone implements 
which were all they had before. 

It is strange to think that in this 
Atomic Age there are still people 
just emerging from the Stone Age. 


Winning leap 



Trevor Jordan, age six, shows 
Roberta Langley how he won his 
cla«s of National Dances at the 
W orthing Music Festival. 


A BUZZARD ON HIS 
WRIST 

Fifteen-year-old John Price of 
Welshpool, taking a stroll in the 
woods near his home, found a 
young buzzard with a damaged 
wing. He took it home and 
nursed it. 

In time John succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the bird's trust ' and now 
carries it on his wrist. This he 
protects from the sharp talons by 
a leather gauntlet worn in true 
falconer's style. 

The bird is kept in a backyard 
shed, and John is the only person 
who can touch it. It will be re¬ 
leased as soon as it can fly again. 


PROMISING PUPILS 

-Over 12,000 trainees from 41 
different nations have now attended 
tile Rolls Royce aero-engine 
school. This was started in 1938 
to give pilots and'ground engineers 
the best possible information on 
the engines they handle. 

A photo album is now kept of 
all “pupils ’’ attending the school, 
and a photograph of one fairly 
recent class shows Neville Duke 
and the late John Derry standi.ng 
side by side as trainee pilots. 





BIGGER PEANUTS 

Atomic energy has helped to 
produce bigger and better peanuts. 

In 1949 the North Carolina 
State College planted 60,000 seeds 
which had been exposed to atomic 
radiation, and although the plants 
differed greatly from the normal, 
seeds were taken from them and 
planted for the following year’s 
crop. Careful labelling and note¬ 
taking traced the development of 
these irradiated plants from 
generation to generation. 

Some strains proved completely 
resistant to the leaf-spot disease 
which was destroying the foliage 
on untreated plants adjoining 
them. Other strains had pods of 
a size and shape well suited to 
mechanical harvesting, while 
another variety produced a third 
more pods than the best strain of 
peanuts previously known. 

As a result a species may now 
be developed which is free from 
disease, bears 30 per cent more 
peanuts than before. These re¬ 
markable achievements are being 
duplicated in research on other 
food crops which are likely to 
mean more and better food. 


WOMEN MUST WORK 

Among the Tchambuli tribes of 
New Guinea the women com¬ 
pletely do.minate the men. This 
information comes fronr the 
Uncsco Courier, which also states 
that the women go off to make nets 
and catch fish, leaving their men¬ 
folk at home to play the flute and 
decorate themselves with flowers. 

The Tchariibuli women are af¬ 
fectionately scornful oC their 
males, whom they regard as rather 
frivolous, emotional creatures, 
given to quarrelling and endless 
chatter. 


MEET THE BLACK SWAM AT HOME 


WILD HORSES IN 
THE TOWN 

In these days most towns suffer 
from too many cars; but the 
Australian town of Landsborough, 
40 miles from Brisbane, has been 
.suffering from too many horses. 

The horses are wild ones, called 
brumbies. Herds of them, 200 
strong, have been coming down 
from the bush near the Glasshouse 
Mountains, and they have become 
such a menace to traffic that the 
Forestry Department has been 
asked to thin them out. 

Many of these brumbies are fine 
animals, descended from those 
that strayed from farms when this 
district was noted for its blood 
horses. Bullock-drivers used to 
catch brumbies and tame them so 
that they could ride them at work. 


PETER SCOTT OFF TO 
UGANDA 

People who enjoy Peter Scott's 
T V programmes—and who does 
not?—can hope to sec and hear 
something of his adventures in 
Uganda. The famous bird-artist 
and naturalist is to open a new 
Safari Lodge in the Murchison 
Falls National Park on New 
Year's Day and will be in Uganda 
for just over a week. 

While there he is to be assisted 
by the Game Department in catch¬ 
ing wild fowl alive for shipment 
to Britain. 


Scots in Cape Town 

On the outskirts of Cape Town the Scottisli \lancers who 
liave Ireen tonring South Africa rvitli folk dancers from seven 
other countries, perforin the traditional dance, Glasgorv 
Higlilanders. As part of their tour, the dancers performed at 
the Pretoria Centenary festivities. 


COSTLY BOOK 

A book of devotions was sold in 
London the other day for £3400. 
It is a 15th-century manuscript 
with many richly illuminated 
pages and a 17th-century binding 
in; red morocco. ' There are 32 
full-page pictures painted in gold 
and many other colours by an un¬ 
known artist. 


HELICOPTERS FOR CEYLON 

The Royal Ceylon Air Force 
is to have its first helicopters. 

An order for a number of 
Westland Dragonflies has been 
placed and the machines will be 
shipped to Colombo in parts and 
assembled there for test flights. 


SCHOOLS ADOPT nCSKll-S 

A dog adoption scheme for 
schools has been started, following 
the generous response of children 
to the appeal to raise funds for the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Every 
school sending £10 has been 
allowed to “adopt” a husky, and 
will receive photographs and news 
of the dog whenever possible. 

Some schools have been allotted 
two huskies. For instance, the 
girls of a Cambridge school have 
Mutt and Jeff, and a school near 
Loughborough has Eric and Red; 
another, in London, has Captain 
and Peso. 

Husky pups born in the Pm 
South may also be adopted. 


Town Hall in seasliells 

Tliis fine model of Sydney Town Hall was made entirely from 
seasliells. The model can be lit from inside. 


The early explorers to reach 
Australia, The Great South Land, 
as it was called, were astounded 
by the queer creatures they en¬ 
countered. It was a Dutchman, 
William De Vlamingh who, in 
1698, brought the first black swan 
back to Europe where it was care¬ 
fully examined with very great 
interest by the scientists of the day. 


The nest of the black swan is a large 
of weeds and vegetafioa 

De Vlamingh's. bird came from 
the Swan River, a wide estuary on 
which the city of Perth now stands. 
Today black swans are seldom seen 
here but in many quieter parts of 
Australia they are stilt familiar 
sights. An average bird is a little 


smaller than the common swan. 

We in Britain sometimes see 
black swans at close quarters in 
zoos or among the tame birds in 
ornamental parks and lakes. But 
the wild birds in their natural sur¬ 
roundings are very shy and timid. 
Pictures of them at their nests are 
only obtained after days of care¬ 
ful preparation. The swan lays 
.about five large eggs 
which take over .a 
month to hatch. 
Despite its size, the 
black swan flies well 
and can take off more 
easily than its Euro¬ 
pean cousins. 

Black swans are 
linked in many ways 
with the history of 
Western Australia, for 
this was formerly 
known as the Swan 
River Colony and 
the black swan is the 
State's emblem and 
appears on its badge. 

Every stamp collec- 
tor knows that a 

affair made 

central figure on the 
postage stamps of Western Aus¬ 
tralia a century ago. 

Despite the interest that the bird 
has aroused from the time of its 
first discovery, there is still a groat 
deal we do not know about its 
behaviour, food, and migrations. 


FOR THE GOOD OF 
GLASGOW 

Because of her love of trees 
and open spaces, Mrs. E. 
Mackenzie Anderson of Glasgow 
has been awarded the city's £1000 
St. Mungo prize. 

The prize is given every three 
years to the person who has done 
most for the good of Glasgow 
“by making it more beautiful, 
healthier or more honoured, and 
by fostering the well-being of its 
citizens.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie Anderson has 
been secretary of the Glasgow 
Tree Lovers’ Society for 22 years. 

She took a leading part recently 
in the opening of a toddlers’ play¬ 
ground in the crowded Gorbals 
tirea. 


MORE FOOD FOR 
BRAZIL 

A huge area of Brazil is to be 
brought under cultivation for the 
first time. 

An American engineering firm 
has a contract to build roads in the 
uninhabited Xingu River region. 
This will make it possible to trans¬ 
form about a million acres of un¬ 
productive land into rieefields and 
fruit plantations. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


RADIO .\ND TV 


The Children's" Newsbaher, December 31. I9SS 
r -i. V ' -r—:-^- 


William is croivned 



DECEMBER 25, 1066. WEST- ) 
MINSTER—Hero in the new 
abbey of Westminster on this 
Christmas Day, William, Duke of 
Normandy, was crowned King of 
England—two months after his 
victory at Hastings. 

The ceremony was performed 
by Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
one of the body of eminent men 
in London who met the Norman 
conqueror and asked him to be¬ 
come England’s sovereign. 

The Archbishop dictated the 
triple Coronation Oath by which 
King William pledged himself to 
defend the church, to rule his 
people justly, and to set up good 
laws. 

The solemn ceremony was 


I marred by an outbreak of dis¬ 
order and panic. 

Some of the Norman guards 
attending King William were 
abrmed by the shouting of the- 
people and, thinking the rjoise sig¬ 
nalled the outbreak of a demon¬ 
stration against their leader, set 
fire to biiildings around the 
Abbey, 

At this.the people attending the 
ceremony rushed out of the 
church, leaving the King, the 
bishops and clergy alone. • 

For the Archbishop today's 
ceremony was an anniversary, for 
it was on Christmas Day six years 
ago that this churchman, famous 
for his pilgrimage to Rome, W’as 
elected Archbishop of York. 


Rob Roy is dead 


DECEMBER 28, 1734. BAL- 
QUHIDDER, PERTHSHIRE—At 
this tranquil little village in the 
Highlands, on the shores of Loch 
Voil, a man who had lived a life 
of rebellion and danger died 
peacefully today. 

The man was 63-year-old 
Robert MacGregor, popularly 
known as “ Rob Roy.” 

For many years he lived by 
stealing cattle in the wild glens of , 
his native country. Then, in 1691, 


he declared himself a supporter of 
the exiled Stuarts and his whole 
clan was outlawed. 

Two years after the 1715 
Rebellion he surrendered. He was 
imprisoned in Newgate Jail, and 
in 1727 he was taken to Graves¬ 
end, handcuffed, to be shipped off 
to Barbados, but at the last 
minute he was pardoned. 

After that he spent the last 
seven years of his life peacefully 
in this Highland village. 


Iron ship launched 


DECEMBER 29, 1860. BLACK- 
WALL—An entirely new kind of 
warship was launched here today 
from the yards of the Thames 
Iron Shipbuilding Company. 

She is the steam-frigate Warrior, 
of 6039 tons, and is built of iron! 

Next to the Great Eastern the 


DIRECTIONS WHILE 
THEY WAIT 

Radio telephones are being tried 
out' -on, six Jocomotives at 
Southampton Docks.: By. this 
means the operational box con¬ 
trolling the railway system can 
give instructions, to the engine 
crows in any part of the dock 
railway, and engine drivers can 
use the telephone to ask for direc¬ 
tions while waiting to movc .thcjr, 
loads. 


Warrior will be, at 420 feet, the 
longest ship in the world, and 
throughout that length she is 
walled with iron plates fiye- 
cighths of an inch thick. 

. She is designed to carry. 48 
guns, including two. Armstrong 
100-pounders. 

MONEY THROWN 
AWAY 

While digging up an old land 
drain at Buttingdon, Montgomery¬ 
shire, a farm worker unearthed 
eleven silver coins.; Two bear the 
head of the Tudor Queen Mary 
and the. others that of Queen 
Elizabeth I. The dates 1572 and 
1575 can be deciphered on 
several of the coins. 

They have been handed to the 
Coroner who decides ownership. 


IN THE WONDERLAND OF 
TELEVISION 


Story of the ballet 


y\^LicF. in Wonderland in BBC 
Children's T V on New Year’s 
Day will stick closely to the Lewis 
Carroll story in a special adapta¬ 
tion by John Glyn-Jones. 

Alice will be played by 19-year- 
old Lisa Barnett, who is delight¬ 
fully suited to the part, except 
that her hair, instead of being long 
and fair, is short and dark! So 
she will wear a' wig of straight, 
straw-coloured hair just like that 
in the Alice drawings by Sir John 
Tenniel. 

Lisa Barnett was chosen by 
producer Peter Newington after a 
series-of auditions. She has been 
acting for at least four years in 
repertory theatres and has played 
Alice of the Looking-Glass story 
at Worthing. She has also been 
seen as the Snail. 

Peter Bull will play the Duchess, 



Lisa Barnett as Alice 


Kenneth Connor the Mad Hatter, 
Peter Hawkins the Cheshire Cat, 
and Michael Segal the White 
Rabbit. 


Many children, 1 am sure, have 
become interested in ballet 
from first seeing it on television. 
We can learn how particular ballets 
take shape in Steps into Ballet, a 
series of three programmes in 
B_B C Children's T V starting on 
Thursday. The others will be on 
January 3 and 12. 

The first ballet, about a Guards¬ 
man and two sisters watching the 
Changing of the Guard, will show 
how characters- are created and 
the dancers learn the steps. Peggy 
Van Praagli, Director of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre Ballet, will be in 
charge, and the dancers are 
Maureen Bruce, Donald Britton, 
and Jill Denning. 

In the second programme a 
young student, Howard Osborne, 
will be seen learning the steps for 
an Alice in Wonderland scene. 

The series will end with a ballet 
on. the everlasting story of 
Cinderella. 


London streets 


Best Excursions 


0ARYL Doncaster, who used to 
produce programmes in B B C 
Children’s Television, is now with 
commercial T V. On January 3 
she takes charge of a fascinating 
new scries in Associated-Redif¬ 
fusion called Streets of London. 
Each of the 13 weekly half-hour 
programmes will tell a true story 
of one of the 20,000 streets in the 
capital. 

The first will be Denmark Street, 
better known as Tin Pan Alley, 
the home of dance band music. 
A week later viewers will be taken 
to the heart of Soho. 

Midlands T V in February 

gtRMiNGHA,vf Independent Tele¬ 
vision station is to have its 
opening night on February 17. 
Programmes from Monday to 
Friday will be presented by Asso¬ 
ciated Television. 

There will be an hour of Chil¬ 
dren’s T V daily and some of the 
London successes will be repeated, 
including the Adventures of Robin 
Hood, Roy Rogers, and Noddy. 




]^EW. Ye,\r'.s Eve is to be 
observed in Children’s Hour 
with Goodbye Old Year. Record¬ 
ings from some of the best Satur¬ 
day Excursions of 1955 will , in¬ 
clude the visits to Swjtzerland, 
Holland, and Brittany, the heli¬ 
copter trip from London Airport to 
Waterloo, and the Channel cross¬ 
ing from Dover to Boulogne. 

In, BBC Television nine 
eountries in the Eurovision net¬ 
work will contribute to a New' 
Year’s Eve film of greeting. 

Two minute record 

Jt will be a race with time in the 
BBC Gramophone Library 
next Saturday afternoon. Jean 
Metcalfe at Victoria Railway 
Station, London, and Brian John¬ 
ston at the'Coach Station nearby, 
will be heard in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme interviewing travellers. 

Having asked them to name 
their New Year resolutions, they 
will invite them to choose a 
record. It is hoped to have it 
on the air within a minute or two. 


Hamelin is happy 

'J'he Pied Piper of Hamelin is a 
sad tale as Browning told it, 
but in a 
Child ren’s 
Hour cameo 
cartoon o n 
Friday, 
Trevor Hill 
has changed 
the poet’s 
version so as 
to restore the 
children t o 
their parents. 
Besides the 
Piper himself, played by Hugh 
Morton, the cripple boy Hans has 
an important 
role, too. He 
i s played b y 
Peter Harvey, 
a 15-year-oId 
s c h o o Iboy 
who made his 
first broad- 
cast last 
S e p t e m - 
ber. Singers 
will include 
the choir of 
W h a 1 I e y 

Range High School, Manchester. 

Dips into the Holiday 
Hamper 

'Phree days of Christmas Holiday 
Hampers. for the Under- 
Fifteens start in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme This Wednesday. The un¬ 
packing .will be done by . Michael 
Flanders, helped' by Elton Hayes 
with his-small guitar. 

Among the titbits will, be hints 
’on home-made pantos and'how to 
■rehearse .in 'the kitchen. ' Experts 
will talk about film-rnakihg. Tips 
on' table tennis-, and lawn' tennis 
will be givehtby Victor Barna and 
Dan Maskeil. ■ And; from the 
bottom of the hamper. Jon Man- 
chip Vkhitc will scoop out the story, 
of a fantastic journey: to. the cc'htre 
of the; Earth. ' ' ' - - 

Ernest Thomson 



For Prince Charles 


This fine working model of a traction engine was presented 
■ to Prince Charles hy the Cumberland Guild of Model 
Engineers and Craftsmen. Made by 'Mr. John Sharpe, it 
took three years to complete. 



Hugh Morton 
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WITH THE BACKROOM 
BOYS OF THE BBC 


Tn a-n old mansion near the 
Surrey town of Reigate. 200 
“backroom boys’’ of the BBC 
arc always at work, striving to 
improve the quality of radio and 
T V reception, and to bring closer 
that day when pictures will appear 
in full colour on our television 
screens. They are the men and 
women of the BBC’s Research 
Department. 

Established in 1929, the depart¬ 
ment combined the two separate 
sections for research ,and develop¬ 
ment which had been formed in 
the early days when problems 
arose which were beyond the 
scope of the engineers operating 
and maintaining the 2LO service 
from Savoy Hill. Since then, the 
department's research activities 
have continued to grow with the 
introduction of new techniques like 
sound recording, the 
use of the same wave¬ 
length by a number of 
transmitting stations, 
and, of course, tele¬ 
vision. 

A big problem of 
research is that the 
equipment required is 
not known until the 
need arises during the 
course of experiments. 

Then, quite likely, 
there is no such 
apparatus existing. 

To overcome this 
difficulty, the Research 
Department built its 
own model shop, with 
a staff, ready to make 
whatever is necessary, so that the 
department is almost independent 
of outside help. Scale models of 
aerials, optical equipment for tele¬ 
vision, the prototype of a new 
disc-recording machine—such 

things are all part of a day’s work. 

The activities mf the Research 
Department are divided into a 
number of sections covering field 
strength, aerials and transmitters, 
receivers, electro-acoustics, and 
television. 

The Field Strength section might 
be termed the “ground floor” of 
the BBC. This section carries out 
the research into proposed sites for 
new radio and televisi'on trans¬ 
mitting stations, It is, of course, 
most important that sites giving 
the best possible service over the 
widest area should be chosen. 


The first stage of the investiga¬ 
tion is simple. A low-power, 
mobile transmitter is sent to the 
projected site, and signals from it 
are measured by a number of field- 
strength vehicles. These vans have 
specially built, non-metallic bodies 
which enable continuous record¬ 
ings of sound and television signals 
to be taken while the vehicles are 
actually on the move. 

If the results are satisfactory, 
the next step is to estimate what 
the transmission would be like 
from a full-scale mast. The mobile 
transmitter is therefore linked to 
an aerial attached to a balloon, 
which is flown at various altitudes 
corresponding with the heights of 
the masts that might be erected. • 

Reliable knowledge of the 
operation of a transmitter from the 
site is thus obtained without the 


expense of building a station and 
setting up a mast. 

After a new station has been 
built, the work of the Field Strength 
section continues with surveys of 
performance, and with investiga¬ 
tion intO'the effects of hills, woods, 
and other obstacles in the path of 
the waves travelling between the 
transmitter and the receivers. 

As important as the selection of 
a suitable site is the design of 
transmitting aerials for use in the 
various wavebands of radio and 
television. This is handled by the 
Aerial and Transmitter Section, 
which has been waging a long 
battle against fading. 

It has been discovered that fad¬ 
ing can be caused by seasonal 
conditions, and is also liable to be 
influenced bv the conductivity of 



Experimenting with model aerials 



Measuring signals in one of the non-metallic vans 


the soil below the aerial. This led 
to an ingenious method of research 
when an anti-fading mast had to 
be designed for the Home Service 
station at Brookmans Park. Small- 
scale model aerials of various 
designs were erected over a shallow 
pond; then the reception was tested 
and compared as an increasing 
concentration of salt was added to 
the water in the pond to increase 
its conductivity. 

The Electro-Acoustics group is 
responsible for research into studio 
design, microphones, loudspeakers, 
and sound recording systems. 

The problem is particularly 
difficult in television studios which 
are unavoidably crowded with 
lights, cameras, scenery', and tech¬ 
nical crews, as well as by.artistes 
in the programme. Meanwhile, 
the development of the directional 
microphone to pick up sound 
waves from a specified direction 
only—and to exclude all others— 
has been a big step towards trans¬ 
mission free from studio distortion 
and .background noise. 

“INVISIBLE” MICROPHONE 

Since it designed the B B C stan¬ 
dard microphone 18 years ago, 
this department has produced a 
scries of models for special pur¬ 
poses. These include the ribbon 
type for use close to the mouth of 
an outside broadcast commentator, 
and the small hand microphone 
for interviews. One of their 
present aims is to find an “in¬ 
visible ” microphone for television 
—so small and inconspicuous that 
it will not be noticed by viewers. 

The most important current as¬ 
signment in the recording section 
is a thorough investigation of the 
magnetic tape recorder. The 
quality of recordings made by this 
method can be so good as to be 
indistinguishable from the original 
programme. This system has, how¬ 
ever, one drawback now being 
overcome: the liability to acci¬ 
dental printing between the layers 
on a reel of recorded tape. In 
other words, the recorded sound 
track has sometimes reprinted itself 
on other sections of the tape with 
which it has come into contact. 

SPECIAL TV STUDIO 

Colour television, high definition 
pictures, and the recording of tele¬ 
vision programmes on film are 
three main subjects of investiga¬ 
tion with which the Research 
Department's Television Section is 
now busily engaged. 

The section has its own complete 
experimental studio from which 
transmissions, never seen by the 
public, are made on three special 
vision channels. The transmission 
of pictures formed from different 
numbers of lines, is tested and 
compared on these channels. 

If the photographs on this page 
are examined under a magnifying- 
glass, it will be seen that they are 
made up of rows, or lines, of dots. 
When a picture is televised it is 
broken down into similar rows of 
dots, which are then transmitted in 
one continuous, pulsating line, 
starting at the top left-hand corner 
and reading from left to right, as 
in a book. 


5 



The old mansion at Kingswood Warren, near Reigate, Surrey, home 
of the BBC Research Department 


On reception this line of signals 
is cut into the proper lengths and 
reassembled to form the picture 
on the viewer’s screen. Under the 
present system there are 405 lines 
to a picture. A general idea has 
been that if a larger number of 
lines were used, the detail would 
be finer, and the picture clearer 
and sharper. 

The results of investigation,' so 
far have disproved this theory, but 
experiments are being continued 
with different systems transmitting 
pictures composed of as many as a 
thousand lines. 

Although much of their work is 
naturally, concerned with the prob¬ 
lems of today—it is the future that 
occupies the department’s thoughts. 


The development of television 
services has already led to the 
same overcrowding of the air that 
there has been on European radio 
wavebands, and it is necessary for 
two or more television transmitters 
to share one frequency channel;- 
Experiments have demonstrated 
that this sharing may cause 
“common wave interference.” How 
to- eliminate this interference is 
now one of the immediate 
problems under investigation. 

The fact, perhaps, is typical of 
the B B C’s Research Department.- 
They anticipate the future. Their 
work today is aimed at bringing 
better listening and better viewing 
tomorrow. 



Tlie public never see shows from this experimental television studio 


The walls, ceiling, and floor of this room are lined with wedge-shined 
bags of glass fibre which ensure that no sound is reflected. It is used 
for testing microphones 
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THE CN WISHES ALL 
ITS READERS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

Farewell, 1955 
Hail, 1956 

“'T’HE illimitable, silent, never- 
-*■ resting thing called 
Time,” to use Thomas Carlyle’s 
phrase, has brought us to the 
threshold of another New Year. 
It has also brought us to the 
hour for New Resolutions. May 
God bless us all and give us the 
strength to hold fast to every 
resolution that will help to make 
our world a better place and 
1956 a Happy New Year. 


PRECIOUS OLD 
HOMEWORK 

Tt is strange to think an old 
homework exercise book— 
with a teacher’s comments in red 
ink on nearly every page—could 
ever be of value. But one was 
sold by auction in Paris the other 
day for £152. True, it once 
belonged to Gustave Flaubert, 
but he was by no means a bril¬ 
liant schoolboy. 

The news-may make some of 
us regard our discarded exercise 
books with a new interest. If we 
should become famous, our 
homework, too, might become 
valuable. Of course, it may take 
some time—Gustave Flaubert 
died 75 years ago—but' it is a 
comforting thought that our 
heirs would praise our foresight 
in preserving that old book 
marked ENGLISH PREP. 


WISDOM’S GIFT 

TTo"' niany Wise Men went 
to Bethlehem? Most 
people would answer three, 
but the Bible does not men¬ 
tion any particular number. 
We get the idea there were 
three because of the three 
royal gifts brought to the 
Baby Jesus—gold, frankin¬ 
cense, and myrrh (not mirt/i, 
as one little girl suggested in 
answer to her teacher’s 
question). 

The three mysterious 
visitors from the East dis¬ 
played their wisdom in recog¬ 
nising, beyond the outwardly 
helpless form of a babe, the 
presence of the Saviour of the 
World. 

Perhaps the child of today, 
who thought that mirth might 
have been one of those first 
Christmas presents, was also . 
showing wisdom. For the gift 
of mirth is more precious than 
gold. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Lawrence Sterne wrote: 
Write naturally and then you will 
write well. 



Small talk 

A BIG man sat in a trolley-bus 
in Bradford, occupying 
almost two seats.* He was joined 
by a small friend, who re¬ 
marked: “Tha knaws, Eddie, 
they should charge according to 
size on these buses. Tha taks up 
all t’room on t’seat.” , 

“Nay,” was the reply, “if they 
charged according to size, they’d 
noan bother to stop and pick 
thee up.” 


Striking a new note 


THEY SAY ... 


O sweet New Year 

TAip down upon the northern 
shore, 

O sweet new year delaying 
long ; 

Thou doest expectant nature 
wrong; 

Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the 
clouded noons. 

Thy sweetness from its proper 
place? 

■ Can trouble live with April days. 

Or sadness in the summer 
moons? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove 
spire. 

The little speedwell’s darling 
blue. 

Deep tulips dashed with fiery 
dew. 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of 
fire. 

O thou, New Year, delaying 
long, 

Delayest the sorrow in my blood. 

That longs to burst a frozen bud 

And flood a fresher throat with 
song. Lord Tennyson 



During their service in Germany 
the famous Yorkshire regiment, 
the Green Howards, saw many 
German and American bands 
using the glockenspiel. It means 
chime and is an instrument like 
a small xylophone with metal 
keys. Now the regimental band 
has adopted it, bringing a new 
kind of note into the band. 


OUR HOMEAND 


The busy jAIarkct Square at 
Keswick, in Cumberland 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper^ 
January 2, 1926 

. 'J'he Persian Parliament, which 
has deposed the Shah and 
enthroned a new ruler, is evi¬ 
dently taking the Turkish 
Republic as a model. It is busy 
Westernising the country at a 
tremendous rate. ^Here are some 
of the laws it has passed: 

Every citizen to take a sur¬ 
name. 

Births, deaths, and marriages 
to be registered. 

Old titles to be abolished. 

Metric system of weights and 
-measures substituted for varying 
systems in different districts. 


puT me to bed, Mummy, but 
please don’t bend me! 

A child's plea at the end 
of Christmas Day feasting 

TyfEMBERs of the public seeking 
a meaning in some of 
today’s painting must have 
patience. Serious works of art 
do not yield up their secrets at 
one superficial viewing. We 
must look and look again. 

Sir Linton Andrews, at the 
Leeds City Art Gallery 

lyiY work was always a great 
^ pleasure. I have enjoyed 
my life wonderfully. 

Mr. H. N. Ridley, F.R.S, 
“father” of the Malayan rubber 
industry, on his centenary 

T REMEMBER Sir Winston 
Churchill once saying to me: 
“Admiral, difficulties are there 
to be overcome, and not for the 
purpose of frustration.” 

Lord Fraser of North Cape 

VERYBODY talks far too much 
-it nullifies what is said. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 


E 


QUIZ CORNER | 

:: 1. What is a totem-pole? | 

2. How much of an iceberg | 

is visible above the | 
water? i 

3. What is the correct name I 
for the “palm ” used in 


Think on These Things 

Tn a moment of depression John 
the Baptist sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus to ask Him if 
He really were the Messiah. 

For answer Jesus bade them 
tell John the things they could 
hear and see: how the blind 
were receiving sight, the lame 
walking, the deaf were hearing, 
the dead were being raised. 

Jesus has shown us what the ' 
perfect Kingdom could be like, 
and we must work for these 
things. We must try to make the 
world a better place, more loving, 
and more just and righteous. By 
doing this we are helping to pre¬ 
pare the way for that perfect 
state which is “Thy Kingdom 
come, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” O. R. C. 


churches 

Sunday? 


on Palm 


4. Which ^ok is the world’s 

best-seller? 

5. Not counting Australia 

(which is an island- 
continent), which is the 
world’s largest island? 

6. November 5 is Guy 

Fawkes’ Day, of course, 
but which year did the 
Gunpowder Plot take 
place? 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

pOR a few minutes after sunset 
the sky lightened a little 
before the early night of late 
December hid the damp country¬ 
side. Then it was that a hungry 
mole could be seen scouring the 
grassy border between the ditch 
and the road. 

He probably knew there were 
worms surfacing and may have 
had an unsatisfactory after¬ 
noon’s funnelling. 

Truly the mole is a wonderful 
creature. Almost entirely blind, 
he is usually busy funnelling the 
earth with great energy, and his 
appetite compels him to do it all 
round the year to get enough 
grubs, insects, and worms. When 
they are about he also eats snails, 
frogs, and lizards.- 

So, when you see dozens of 
lifeless looking molehills in a 
field, and all else is quiet, be sure 
the moles are busy underground, 
for they die if they have no food 
for twelve hours. C. D. D. 



Birthdays 

January 1 

Sir James Frazer (1854-1941). 
Anthropologist. Author of The 
Golden Bough, a huge work on 
folk-lore and primitive religions 
which revealed the deep, buried 
roots of many of our social ideas 
and conventions. 

January 2 

James Wolfe (1727-1759). 
British soldier. Commander of 
the forces which captured Quebec 
in the summer of 1759 and thus 
decided that Canada should be 
a British and not a French pos¬ 
session. He was fatally wounded 
during the battle on the Plains 
of Abraham and died in his hour 
of victory. 

January 3 

Father Damien (1840-1889). 
Belgian monk who gave his life 
in the service of a settlement of 
lepers in 
H o n o 1 u 1 u, 
well aware of 
all the peril, 
since no cure 
was t h e.n 
known. His 
sacrifice was 
commemor¬ 
ated in the 
establishment of the Damien 
Institute for the study of leprosy 
where much work has been done 
to bring this dreaded disease 
under control, 

January 4 

Jacob Grimm (1785-1863). 
With his brother Wilhelm, joint 
author of the famous collection 
of German fairy tale,s. He was 
also a most learned professor 
who devoted his life to philology, 
or the study of languages, 
especially German. 

January 5 

Humbert Wolfe (1886-1940). 
Poet and civil servant. His 
poetry was light and delicate yet 
at the same time he was an 
expert on weighty labour prob¬ 
lems. He became Deputy Secre¬ 
tary to the Ministry of Labour 
and helped to set up the Labour 
Exchanges. 

January 6 

Richard II (1367-1400). King 
of England at the early age of 
ten. He was only 14 when he 
successfully 
dealt with 
the rebellion 
of Wat Tyler. 
His struggle 
with the 
feudal nobil¬ 
ity ended 
with his being 
deposed and his short and tragic 
life provided moving material 
for a Shakespeare play. 

January 7 

Viscount Cunningham of 
Hyndhope (1883). First Sea Lord 
and Chief of Naval Staff during 
the anxious years from 1943 to 
1946. His many interests outside 
his naval career have included 
the Boy Scouts Association of 
whose Council he is a member. 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


WHERE DO SEAGELLS 
GO TO SLEEP? 


HAPPY HOURS AMONG 
HOUSES OF THE 

DOLLS 



A young visitor admires an Oriental Dolls’ House 


JJave you ever wondered what 
wild birds do when, they 
sleep? Not all go to bed, as it 
were, when darkness comes. Wild 
duck and many of the birds of the 
marshes and the seashore are very 
active by night, even in winter. 
But the majority of birds sleep at 
dusk and awaken at dawn. 

Bird-watchers all around the 
country are making an investiga¬ 
tion of the coastal roosting of sea¬ 
gulls. They have already studied 



A black-headed gull on its nest 


the inland roosts of these birds at 
lakes and reservoirs. 

Near the seaside you can see 
the gulls flying back to the shore 
in the late afternoon to steep on 
the river banks. They have 
favoured sleeping places, and most 
of our "sea” gulls, like the her¬ 
ring-gull and the black-headed 
gull, do not follow the big ships 
far out from land. They do not 
roost on the waves like the kitti- 
wake and the greater black-backed 
gull, but must keep within flying 
distance of the shore. 

BUZZARD IN THE NEWS 

Buzzards have been much in 
the news this year. Autumn 
brought a much rarer visitor to 
our shores than the common 
buzzard of our western hills. 
This was a rough-legged buzzard, 
and the boys of Wallasey 
Grammar School, Cheshire, were 
delighted to keep a daily watch 
over such a visitor to the edge of 
their town. It stayed for over 
three weeks there, catching rats on 
the sandhills, but eventually died 
from a disease caused by a fungus. 

The nearest nesting haunts of 
this fine hawk, which has a wing¬ 


STAMP AIBPM 


span of over three feet, is in Nor¬ 
way. Birds ringed there were 
traced to Denmark, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and even 
Siberia. Dunstable, which is near 
Whipsnade Zoo, and Suffolk are 
other places the rough-legged 
buzzard has visited, for it is more 
often seen on the eastern side of 
England than the west. 

If you saw one you might not 
recognise the feathered legs, from 
which it is named, for it usually 
holds these close to its body when 
flying. But it looks like a common 
buzzard with a white tail and a 
light head. The much lighter 
underparts have blackish marks 
on the wings and a dark patch on 
the belly. It also has the habit 
of hovering like a kestrel in search 
of rats and field-mice, and 
Wallasey’s visitor was constantly 
atmeked and harried by the 
kestrel whose hunting ground it 
occupied during its stay. 

STUDYING THE HADDOCK 

The rough-legged buzzard is 
most often seen in autumn or 
winter, and it has appeared in 
recent years on the Norfolk coast 
at Scolt Head, in September, and 
Westleton Walks, Suffolk, in 
October and November. Some 
were also seen at Wicken Fen, 
Cambridgeshire, and Coquetdale, 
Northumberland, from November 
to December. Returning Spring 
birds-of-passage have been seen in 
March on the Northumberland 
and Teesdale hills, and at Breydon 
and Westleton in April. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Food, and Fisheries has been 
making a study of the haddock 
in the North' Sea and the Irish 
Sea. From Lowestoft and Fleet- 
wood its research vessels have 
been catching and measuring these 
fish, and after marking them with 
identity labels, returning them to 
the sea. 

In this way they are able to 
find the rate at which haddocks 
grow, the age at which they 
attain the best size for Catching 
for your breakfast, and how their 
numbers can be protected from 
over-fishing. It is in winter that 
these fish come in shoals to their 
spawning grounds. ^ E. H. 


■pEW people can resist the appeal 
of a dolls’ house, and the 
young people in these pictures are 
no exception; they are completely 
absorbed in two on view at the 
Period Dolts’ Houses From Many 
Lands exhibition, the first of its 
kind ever held. It is open until 
January 7 at 138 Park Lane, 
London. 

A number of these miniature 
houses have been loaned from 
museums at Paris, Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, Frankfurt, and in the 
U.S.A., and the British examples 
come from some of the most im¬ 
portant collections in the country. 

NURSERY TREASURES 

For instance, the Bethnal Green 
Museum has loaned the largest 
exhibit called, from its original 
owners, the Tate Baby House. 
Before about 1830 dolls’ houses 
were known as baby houses and 
this one was made in 1760. As 
the picture below shows it is a 
perfect model of a dwelling house 
of that time. 

An even older model is the 
Westbrook Baby House, which 
was made about 1705 for a little 
girl named Elizabeth Westbrook, 
and was afterwards handed from 
mother to daughter. 

But the oldest existing baby 


houses were not made exclusively 
for children. Grown-ups loved 
them as ornaments—and perhaps 
played with them, too. Such 
ornamental miniature houses 
originated in South Germany, or 
the Lov/ Countries, and they date 
from the early 17th century. Some 
are very elaborate. 


The Dtitch houses were made to 
serve as cabinets on stands, and 
their doors were richly inlaid with 
ivory, tortoiseshell, or amber. 
Indeed, the interior was often 
furnished as a replica of the 
owner’s home. 

As a plaything for children the 
doll’s house seems also to have 
come from South Germany, which 
after 1650 began exporting toy 
kitchens called Nuremberg 
Kitchens. 

ARCHITECT DESIGNED 

The first English dolls’ houses 
were designed by architects, and 
the golden age of their work in 
this direction was from 1720 to 
1790. A simpler kind of model 
house was given to early 'Victorian 
children, and after the,1870s, the 
design of dolls’ houses began to 
decline. 

Those in the exhibition cover 
the periods known as Queen 
Ann?, Georgian, Regency, Early 
and late 'Victorian, and Edwardian. 
There is also a section devoted to 
the work of modern experts in this 
delightful craft. 

There is a happy hour here 
awaiting anyone who loves the 
world of Lilliput, and the patient 
skill of a more leisurely age. It 
you are under 15 you may go in 
for 6d., but adults with you must 
pay a shilling. The proceeds are 
to go to the Children’s Aid 
Society. 



The Tate Baby House, a delightful 18th-century example in the 
London exhibition of Dolls’ Houses from Many Lands 
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DURING THE 1914-18 WAR RUSSIA 
WAS SHORT OF METAL - AND SMALL 
CHANGE. SO ON THE BACK OF LOW VALUE 
STAMPS WAS THE INSCRIPTION'. "HAVING 
CIRCULATION ON A PAR WITH COPPER MONEY'’ 


ISRAEL ISSUES A 
SPECIAL STAMP 
TO MARK THE NEW YEAR IN THE JEWISH 
CALENDAR.THIS YEAR IT BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER 
17; IN 1956 IT WILL BEGIN ON SEPTEMBER 6. 
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FELIZ AnO NUEVOr HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


JAPAN 
ALSO ISSUES 
NEW YEAR 
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THE ABOVE DEPICTS A"TUMBLER" DOLL, 
THE KIND MADE IN SUGAR AND SOLD 
TO CHILDREN ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
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Mascot of the Royal Pioneers 

Paula, who belongs to the breed of P)Tcnean mountain dog, 
has joined the Royal Pioneer Corps as a new mascot. Clad 
in a fine blue coat bearing the Corps badge, she will lead the 
drums on ceremonial occasions. But first she has to get 
used to the noise they make. 

mmi GARDEN MARKET TO MOVE ? 


Tf?e Children’s MewsfxTber, Decembet- 31, 1955 

The great little 
land of Wales 


lOHN WESLEY’S 
BUCKLES 

During one of his preaching 
tours John Wesley was injured by 
a mob and eventually luirscd back 
to health by a lady. When the 
time came for him to leave he 
found he had no money to repay 
her so he gave her the silver 
buckles oft his shoes as a mark of 
his gratitude. 

These eventually came into the 
possession of two sisters named 
Lelean. One of them went to 
Canada, taking one buckle with 
her; the other married a Dr. 
Orchard, at one. time a celebrated 
preacher and minister of the 
King’s Weigh House, a well- 
known Congregational Chapel in 
London. She obtained the other 
buckle from her sister in Canada 
and Dr. Orchard, when preaching, 
wore them on his shoes to the end 
of his life. 

PASSED DA’ 

On his death these historic 
buckles passed to Dr. Orchard’s 
stepson, Father Peter Hewitt, of 
the Community of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. He asked one of his step¬ 
father’s dearest friends to pass 
them on to the'President of the 
Methodist Conference, the Rev. 
Leslie Weatherhead, in order that 
they might be preserved in the 
John Wesley Museum in City 
Road, London. 

So a short time ago at a cere¬ 
mony in Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
these silver relics were handed to 
Dr. Weatherhead and will now 
find a resting place in the house in 
which John Wesley lived for so 
many years and where he died, 
close to the mother church of 
Methodism which hears his name. 


NEW MOSCOW-PEKINC LINE 

A new railway between Moscow 
and Peking is to be opened to 
traffic on New Year’s Day.' It 
shortens the route between Mos¬ 
cow and the Chinese .capital by 
nearly 900 miles. 


The London County Council’s 
suggestion that Covent Garden 
market should be moved to King’s 
Cross to ease the congestion there 
is another chapter in the history' 
of the world's largest fruit and 
vegetable market. 

It was officially established in 
1661 during the reign of 
Charles II, although actually there 
was a market there long before, 
when the monks of the Abbey of 
Westminster used to offer garden 
produce to the general public 
In those days, of course, the 
area consisted of little more than 
fields, and the monks were shortly 
afterwards joined by market 
gardeners from the surrounding 
villages; they gave the market its 
original name—Convent Garden. 
The land where the present 


square now stands, toc^ther with 
a seven-acre field known as Long 
Acre,, became the property of the 
Bedford family. And as more and 
more growers came to the market 
to sell their produce, so did the 
Fifth, Duke of Bedford, an enter¬ 
prising landlord, receive letters of 
patent from the Crown to enable 
him to levy a toll on all who did 
busine,ss on his land. 

The Duke commissioned Inigo 
Jones to lay out the market and 
to build a church there. In 1829 
the Eighth Duke of Bedford had 
a new market-place built at a cost 
of £50,000. It is the same struc¬ 
ture which is used today, although 
trade has grown ever bigger in the 
past 100 years and has gradually 
overflowed into the surrounding 
streets. 


“If you can mock a leek, you 
can eat a leek,” insisted gallant 
Captain Fluellen in Shakespeare’s 
Henry V; and Captain Gower told 
knavish Pistol that the leek was 
worn as “a memorable trophy of 
predeceased valour.” That indeed 
seems to be the case, for at the 
Battle of Crecy the Welsh archers 
fought the French in a field of 
leeks, -and their commander 
ordered every man to pluck one 
and wear it in his casque. 

This and much more of Welsh- 
tradition can be gleaned from 
Elisabeth Inglis-Jones’s book. The 
Story of Wales (Faber and Faber, 
ISs.). And a dramatic story it is 
—one of a small nation struggling 
to preserve its identity in a sea of 
misfortunes. 

She transports the reader to- her 
homeland in the days of legend, 
when “Giants, ogres, and sor¬ 
ceresses dwelt in lonely woods 
and mountains ... Fairies dwelt 
in the lakes and might be seen 
mowing their hay and keeping 
their tiny cattle on banks-. . 

LIKE DOGS. WITH A BONE 

On a -more earthly plane we 
find that the Welsh have long 
loved Rugby, for a 15th-century 
writer deplored, “lads and young 
men in the hundreds, kicking the 
Football in their pants and shirts, 
and belabouring each other more 
like dogs fighting for a bone than 
men bearing the name of 
Christians.” The Rugby Union's 
more humane code was still a long 
way off. 

But the Welsh are famed for 
singing as well as football. Their 
enthusiasm for hymns was prob¬ 
ably first kindled by 'Vicar 
Prichard, who was born at 
Llandovery in 1579. He wrote 
homely verses primed with 
religions truths and he encouraged 
his flock to sing them to popular 


tunes. Later they were published 
and “carried from mouth to 
mouth all over Wales.” 

In the 18th century Welshmen 
■ began preaching to large open-air 
congregations in all the inspiring 
imagery of their native tongue, 
and in the next century there 
sprang up everywhere the plain 
little chapels that represented all 
that was most earnestly sought by 
a poor but devout people. 

SUCCE8S STORY 

At this time, too, industrial de¬ 
velopment was going ahead and 
the story of it, like everything in 
Welsh history, is dramatic, with 
turbulent disputes between land- 
owners, businessmen, and workers. 
But it is a great success story, and 
it led to Cardiff becoming the 
leading coal-exporting port in the 
world. 

Wales today, sturdily indepen¬ 
dent as a nation and holding fast 
to her traditions, is second to 
none in her loyalty to the crown. 
Ben Jonson’s tribute written in 
1618, remains as true as ever; 

“This Country has always been 
fruitful of loyal hearts to your 
Majesty, a very garden and seed 
plot of honest minds and men ... 
valiant, courteous, hospitable, 
temperate, ingenious.” 


LUXURY LEATHER 

Cattle in the Scottish Highlands 
arc helping to make expensive 
U.S. cars even more luxurious. 

Skins of the famous Aberdeen- 
Angus herds go to a 200-year-old 
tannery at Bridge of Weir, near 
Glasgow, to produce leather in 
fourteen different colours. 

These particular cattle are 
mainly hill-bred and so their skins 
are more likely to be free from 
blemishes caused by the animals 
rubbing against trees and fences. 


THE LION OF ST MARK—new picture-version of G. A. Henty’s thrilling story (1) 

Francis Hammond, an English lad whose father was a [ adventurous youth who spent much ofhis time, when he was 1 sport. He was also fond of rowing a gondola, which seemed 
merchant living in 14th-centliry Venice, was an athletic and 1 _not studying, in practising fencing and other strenuous 1 tohisfriend, Matteo,apeculiaroccupationforagentleman ! 



Venice was then one of the great^city-states of 
medieval Italy. She was ruled by the Doge and 
an aristocratic Council of Ten. Meeting ISIatteo 
beside the Grand Canal one evening, Francis 
contrasted the oppressive government of Venice 
with the freer kind in his native London. 
Afatleo warned him to be careful of what he 
said. One could be imprisoned as a conspirator 
for criticising the Council. 



Francis was very keen on his new racing gondola, 
but a gentleman’s son rowing like a common 
gondolier looked so odd, that his father begged 
him to take his boat out only after dark. One 
night he was out with a servant, another boy 
named Giuseppe, when they heard women 
screaming. They raced to the scene and saw 
men from a large gondola attacking a smaller 
one in which stood two terrified young ladies. 



Francis recognised the girls as daughters of a 
rich merchant, Polani, and he realised that this 
was one of the kidnapping attempts not 
uncommon in Venice. He shouted to the girls 
to jump into his fast craft and nimbly they did 
so. An armed man tried to follow, but 
Francis knocked him into the canal. Then 
he and Giuseppe rowed away—obliged to leave 
behind the girls’ duenna, or governess. 



A dissolute nobleman named Ruggiero Mocenigo 
was accused before the Council of trying to 
abduct Polani’s daughters with the intention 
of forcing one of them into marriage, so that 
he could become the rich man’s son-in-law. 
Francis knew the Mocenigos could be dangerous 
enemies and was thankful he could not identify 
Ruggiero; for the latter gave him a piercing 
look which sent a chill down his spine. 


Francis cannot identify Ruggiero, 


but has he incurred his enmity? 


See next week’s instalment 
\ 
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School Beyond 
THE Snows 

by Geoffrey Trease 


“Yes, but how did you find this 
place, I mean?” 

“Yesterday I saw you all get 
into the taxi. 1 thought it was, 
strange. Because I knew those 
men were not taxi-men. They are 
bad men. They work for Mr. 
Chose-” 

“So it seems!” said Jen bitterly. 

“I set out to follow them,” said 
Yussuf. 


Mr. Birdwood is head of a new 
modern school in the Himalayan 
State of Buristan.' His three chil¬ 
dren are kidnapped and held in a 
ruined monastery on a shelf of 
cliff. Their captors stiard the rope 
bridge which is their only pos¬ 
sible escape-route. 

14. Vision at dawn 

A s the evening shadows gathered 
round their strange prison on 
the cliff-face,' the young Bird- 
woods had plenty of time to con¬ 
sider their perilous position. 

It was true, as Mr. Chose had 
promised them with his evil smile, 
that they were cut off from the 
world. One way, the sheer 
precipice rose to the darkening 
sky. On the other three sides it 
fell, just as sharply, to the mur¬ 
muring stream forty feet below. A 
sentry, squatting with a long rifle, 
guarded the other end of the 
bridge by which they had crossed 
the gorge, and several of his com¬ 
rades were huddled in their blan¬ 
kets within easy call. 

Escape was impossible. What 
were the chances of rescue? 

By now their disappearance 
would have been noticed. The 
alarm would have been given, 
their father would have gone 


SECRET CODES AND 
SIGNALS 

I 5. Tlic Freemason’s Cipher 
(^ROSSES and dots are the 
framework on which the 
Freemason’s Cipher is based. 
^ .The sketch shows the posi- 
5 tion for the 26 letters. It will 
? be noticed that the second 
? half of the alphabet has the 
same framework as the first 
part but with the addition of 
dots. 

Thus the letter R has the 
same symbol form as E, the 
only difference being the dot 
in the centre of the square. 

To cipher a message the 
position only of each letter in 
turn is drawn. Care must be 





■ taken not to omit the dot 
’ when drawing the letters from 
I N to Z as .it would alter the 
I symbol’s meaning. One ad- 
1 vantage of this cipher is that, 
I when the letter positions have 
' been memorised, it can be 
' rapidly written. 

I An example of this cipher 
I is given in the short message 
shown at the foot of the 
sketch. It reads—“Max is 
an enemy.” 


straight to Prince Kanishka, and 
no doubt everything possible was 
being done to trace them. But 
Buristan had only a tiny police 
force and a few soldiers to guard 
the posts on her frontiers with 
India and Tibet. How long would 
it take them to search all the 
thousand lonely valleys, like this 
one, which were hidden in the 
folds of the mountains? 

The children went over the 
problem till they were weary and 


THE BLUE JOHN 
SECRET 
By Garry Hogg 

C N readers who have already 
met Lance and Ness 4 Conway 
in these pages will know their 
habit of getting involved in ail 
sorts of exciting adventures. 
And their holiday in the wilds 
of Derbyshire, near a gliding 
club, certainly provides full 
opportunity. The first instal¬ 
ment of this grand new story 

Begins Next Week 


dispirited. It was by then pitch 
dark. They wrapped themselves 
in the blankets provided and at 
last, lulled by the steady murmur 
of the stream below, drifted into 
an uneasy sleep. 

Jen was the first to wake. Was 
it fancy, or was there a new 
sound? The faintest creaking? 
Perhaps it was just the rope 
bridge, swaying a little in the 
wind? 

She sat up on one elbow. The 
window—a mere opening without 
glass-made a grey oblong against 
the blackness of the wall. Dawn 
must be near. She could just 
make out the humpy shapes of 
Brian and Bill, fast asleep on the 
earthen floor. . 

Friend or foe ? 

The creaking had stopped. Was 
that the faintest of footsteps? 
She froze with fear. As a dark 
shadowy outline appeared against 
the window, she nearly cried out 
in alarm. 

It was lucky that the cry re¬ 
mained in her throat, unuttered. 
For a friendly voice she knew 
whispered urgently f 

“Sh! Do not make noise, little 
■ mem-sahib! It is Yussuf, the 
orange-boy!” 

For another moment she saw 
his slim shoulders and round, 
' turban-covered head against the 
sky. Then he dropped into the 
room, soft-footed as a cat. 

Carefully she roused her 
brothers. The four children clus¬ 
tered together, whispering with 
their heads almost touching, lest 
any sound should be heard across 
the narrow ravine. 

“How did you get here?” asked 
Brian; 

“The men were asleep. It was 
difficult, but I crept past without 
waking any of them.” 


“On foot?” 

“Yes. I ask people which way 
car goes. It is five miles to place 
where car stops. Then I follow 
pony-trail. But now I think I 
know where they take you. This 
monastery ... a good place to 
keep prisoners.” 

“We’re jolly glad to see you,” 
said young Bill heartily, “even if 
we can’t see you. But it’ll soon 
be light.” 

^"No time to lose ” 

“Yes,” said the orange-boy. 
“No time to lose.” 

“Can we creep out, as you 
crept in?” Jen asked. 

Yussuf shook his head de¬ 
cidedly. “No. Sahibs cannot 
move so quietly. And four people 
—it is too many! The bad men 
will hear and wake up.” 

“Then we’re no better off,” 
wailed the girl, “and you’re stuck 
here' with us. The cliff’s hope¬ 
less—we looked last night. You 
can’t climb up or down. If only 
you’d brought a rope or some¬ 
thing!” 

“How could he?” .said Brian 
fairly. “He didn’t know where 
we’d be when he started after us. 
It’s jolly decent of him to come 
at all!” 

“I have my turban,” said 
Yussuf. And to their amazement 
he began to unwind and unwind 
and unwind the silken cloth from 
his head. There seemed no end 
to it. “Sixteen yards,” he told 
them. 

“But—would it-bear anyone?” 
Jen sounded doubtful. 

Beastly scared ” 

“It would bear a man. The 
silk is very strong. Often turbans 
have been used as ropes.” Deftly 
the boy knotted one end of it 
round a carved pillar and jerked 
it to see that it was secure, “I 
go first,” he suggested. “Then I 
know it is long enough. Do not 
fear the stream. The water makes 
much noise, but it is not deep. 
And the noise is a good thing. 
Bad men not hear us when we get 
down there.”' 

He swung himself over the edge, 
and, craning forward, they could 
see his dim figure jerking and 
swinging slowly down towards the 
rock-strewn river-bed beneath. 
Evidently the turban was quite 
long enough, for after a few 
breathless moments they saw him 
standing on a flat boulder by the 
water’s edge, signalling his en¬ 
couragement. 

Brian bit his lip. “Scared?” he 
whispered. 

“Beastly scared,” Jen admitted. 
But young Bill, who seemed to 
have neither nerves nor imagina¬ 
tion, came to the rescue. 

“This is really rather a lark,” 
he murmured, and without wait¬ 
ing for his elders’ permission he 
went swarming down like a young 
monkey. ' 


Jen was not to be beaten. She 
set her teeth, closed her eyes, and 
followed. A minute later the four 
of them stood safe at the foot of 
the cliff. Curiously enough, it 
seemed lighter down there—the 
frothy white water helped to guide 
their steps as they scrambled from 
one boulder to the next. 

Crack! 

A sudden shot—echoing and re¬ 
echoing against the narrow walls 
of the valley—reminded them that 
they were not yet out of danger. 
Their escape had been discovered. 
The first shot was followed by a 
regular volley. Bullets screamed 
and scraped their way across the 
rocks around them. Fortunately 
the light was still not good 
enough for the sentries to see the 
children clearly, but even so any 
one of the bullets might hit them. 

“Quickly!” cried Yussuf. “But 
take care!” 

He led the way, putting out a 
brown arm to . help them over 
dangerous places. The sky was 
brightening the whole time. Far 
overhead, the first slanting rays of 
sunshine were golden on the crest 
of the cliff. 

Search-party 

Two miles of this mad scram¬ 
bling brought them to a place 
where the ravine widened into a 
valley of green pastures where 
cows and sheep were grazing. 

But to their intense relief as 
well as amazement there were 
other and more welcome signs of 
life—a search-party of slowly- 
moving figures strung out across 
the hillside. Uniformed State 


police and soldiers, boys from the 
Royal School, and, in the middle. 
Prince Kanishka and Mr. Bird- 
wood! 

“How on earth-” gasped 

Jen. 

“When I think I know where 
you are,” said Yussuf, “I find 
shepherd-boy and send him run¬ 
ning to tell' news. Then I go on 
to find you, and see if I am right 
in my guess.” 

That was really the end of the 
excitement. Mr. Ghose had gone 
too far at last. By kidnapping the 
children he had shown his hand 
and given the Prince just the 
chance he needed to deal with him 
firmly. For once, Mr. Ghose 
found that all his power, all his 
bribes and threats, could not save 
him. He was destined for a long 
period of retirement to the State 
prison. 

Come to stay 

With his disappearance from the 
public scene, things went much 
better for the school. The Bird- 
woods still met with opposition 
and criticism—they still made mis¬ 
takes and met with disappoint¬ 
ments—but no one had any real 
doubt that the Royal School of 
Buristan, the “school beyond the 
snows” of the great Himalayas, 
had come to stay. As for 
Ghulam Mohammed, he was given 
back his old teaching post which 
had been wrongly taken away 
from him, and later, as' the Royal 
School grew in numbers, he was 
chosen to become one of its 
junior masters. ; 

The End 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL—WHY NOT 
YOUR CHILD? 

■k FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children from 
7^ to I Sj years of age. 

k COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 

NO text-books required, 

k ALL LESSONS MARKED BY SPECIALIST TUTORS. 
k REVISION COURSES PREPARED for the forth¬ 
coming Examinations. 

INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TUITION GIVES A CHILD AN 
ADDED ADVANTAGE. 

WRITE for prospectus, stating age of child and approximate date of 
Examination, to The Registrar : 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C.28), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(.Dept. CN) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.t6 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then Jet the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Seiul 
stamped^ addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an e.stimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

. MacDAVID . & SON, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 



Imagine travelling, at 
10,000 ni.p.h. I'lay at 
brave ^pioneers rushing 
through spaee and be first 
on the Moon. Attractive 
coloured Wiad, Rain and 
Element resisting mat¬ 
erial. Definitely not 
plastic. - Silver tipped. 
Equipment ineliulos Aerial 
andTELESCOPE\VITI£‘'ASTKAL”COMPASS. 
Large enough for 4 boys, the Scientist, Pilot. 
Eadio Operator, 1 Crew. Stands indoors or 
outdoors, Heleht S'S"! 2'6 dcp., bal. 6 mthly. 
payts. 5/4. Cash 29/11. Post, etc., 1/6. 
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" Be an Ititerplanetary 
Comnrando Officer 

Wear this metallic Blue Space 
Suit, and prcssiiro helnief. Bo 
the'first Earili Man to Jupiter, 
Cau also be worn over outdoor 
clothing, guaranteed waterproof. 
For boys aged 4 to 12. Waisted 
and adjustable, visor on helmet. 
Lightning flashes on breast 
panel. State, age for size. A 
wonderful offer. Only 12/11, 
post, etc.', 1/6. Lists’, Terms. 


iXHADQUARTER and QeNERAL SUPPLIES LTD 
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FREE 

DO YOU MOW 

That every British Colony 
issued stamps to commem* 
orate the bilver Wedding 
oi King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth The Queen 
Mother in 1948 ? 

That we will sen^ thrcp 
of these stamps to YOU» 
mint.as illustrated, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE ? 

Just ask to see our Superior 
Discount Approvals, en¬ 
closing 2jd. stamp for 
pbstage. 

M. HUTCHINSON 

Barham, Canterbury 



'hluM^HEMMEWFRrrdlFEBl. 

Send only 6d. stamps to cover posting costs, 
and we will send YOU absolutely FREE a 
WINDSOR JUNIOR STAMP ALBUM. It’s a - 
real genuine album, size 81" xyl^has 104. pages, ^ 
illustrates rg6 stamps, spaces for 4,455 stamps, > 
includes Identification ► Guide, Notes and ^ 
Information on Collecting, fully indexed, blue^ 
and black cover showing Windsor Castle, 
quality paper and printing. It will bo sent 
with a returnable Selection 0! oar stamps on 
Approval. Don’t miss this phenomenal offer— 
WRITE NOW. 

► WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX^ 



1,000 Austria £5 

200 Ilelgium 3/9 

100 Cli'iTia 116 

100 Czech, ' 2 !^ 

25 Domiuican 

Ikp. 3 ;- 
25 Dutrh ladies 1/3 

- • ■ 2/9 

1/6 
3.'a 
3/9 

3/6 
2 /- 
1/3 
1/ 


(All Si£Cerent> 

25 MauriUiis 3/9 
50 Mexico , 2/3 

25 Montenepvo 2.'- 
10 Mozambique 1/3 
10 Kcpal 21-^ 

50 Norway 1/3 
100 Uussia 3'9 

25 Siam 1/9 

50 South Africa 2/9 
25 S. W. Africa 3 3 
iOO Spain 2/- 

50 Swrtzerland 1/3 
2STriangulars 4/- 
25 Trieste 1/9 

25 Turkey !/• 

lOOU.S.A. 

Commems. 7/6 
25 Uruguay 1/- 
25 Vatican 3/- 
10 Zanzibar 2/- 
200 World I/O 

1.000 World 12/6 


100 Finland 
10 Fiiimo 
200 France 
100 French Gols, 

100 Greece 
10 Greenland 
10 Hong Kong 
50 Holland 
500 Hungary 12/6 
. 25 Indian States 1/3 
25 Israel 2/9 

25 Luxembourg 1/3 
25 Malays 1/6 
25 Manchuria 1/3 

25 Guatemala 1/9 . 

Postage 2id. extra. 

S-Page Illustrated List efent on request. 
Callers Welcomed. Open all dan ^aliirdays. 

J. A. Is. FBAnKS 

7 Allington Street, Victoria, S.W.l 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to: Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tailis Street, 
London! E.C.4. 


AIR STAMPS FREE! 

A packet of Ain Stamps of 
g Different Countries free 
to all requesting our fine Approvals. 
Send 2 Id. stamp. 

Avila Stamp Co. (dept, c) 

107 Rydens Rd., Valton-on-TTiamea^ Surrey. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

COUNTRY PACKETS 
All Different. 

25 Austria 3/- 25 Czech. 3/* 
25 Belgium 2/6 25 Italy 3/* 
25 Finland 3/- 25 Japan 4/- 
25 Germany 2/G 50 India 4/- 
25 HongKong3/6 15 Ceylon 4/6 
25 Sweden 3/- 8 Mexico 3/6 

WORLD PACKETS 

30 diflerent 2/6; 60. 5/-; 120. 
10/-s 240. £1; 360. 30/*; 
480. £2. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 31- 
100 different 7/- 
200 different 15/- 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. MBL) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London. W.0.1 Callers tl’elcome. 



CHOOSE YOUR OWN GIFT! 

100 World; 12 Burma; 20 Australia; 
or 20 Large Pictorials 

Ask for the gift you would like and request 
to see my discount Approvals and you witl 
be starting the New Year well I If you 
liave not seen my Approval books y'ou are 
missing somelhing. 

IOO page 'Collection Builder” Album, 
4,700 spaces, 2/8 post free. 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 BEF.CHWOOD ROAD. CATERHAM 


8/3 


riooo WORLD 

ALL DirrEBENt 
250, 1 / 10 ; 500, 4/-: 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Eiiiplre;-300. 6/-i 500, 14;-: 1,000,40,'-. 
25 Costa Rica 2/11 ( 25 Liberia 5/- 

50 French Cols. 1/4 I 25 Triangulars 2/3 

25 Hong Kong 2/8 I 25 Maps on St.imps 2/- 
ClcaraufO lots: 5/-; 10/-; £1. LISTS FREE. 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible' prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Hoad, Wickersley. Rotherham 
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PRICE V- 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

SEND 2}d, for our 
postage (Abroad 6d.). 
School Stamp Clubs 
c.Tfered for. Monthly 
«clecti(>n.s a speciality, ir 
you wisji yun inav join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” .'5ub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine 
Gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. Como and see 
us at Stand No. 23, 
London Stamp 
Exhibition, from 
January 7 to 14. 
(Postal 8cc. Est. 

1897.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury Ltd, (Dept. 53), Canterbury, Kent 


YOUR CHILD 

ANDTHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

PARENTS! LET us teach YOUR CHILD 
personally for the Entrance to Grammar School 
examination, and let us start NOW. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrolment for a 
Home “ Prep ” Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified, private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons, personally designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. 

LOSE NO TIME I Write for details of these courses 
(with. Free Diagnostic Test if desired), giving age of 3 
child anti date of examination. Fees from £2.5.0. 

HOME «PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.:M. 51)f College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



This Brochtire 

FREE 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 31, I9SS 

SPORTS SHORTS 


J^o.RMAN Oldfield, who became 
a 'first-class cricket umpire 
last year after long service as a 
batsman with Lancashire and 
Northants, will shortly take up his 
duties as cricket coach at Birken¬ 
head School. He played in one 
Test for England, and toured India 
with a Commonwealth side. 

/Prom December 28 to 31 and 
from January 2 to 5, more 
than 175 young athletes will be 
taking advantage of the A.A.A.’s 
courses at Motspur Park, Surrey. 
In charge of the courses will be 
Britain’s chief coach, Geoff Dyson, 
assisted by several other A.A.A. 
coaches. Many of our leading 
athletes, too, have promised they 
will be there to give demonstra¬ 
tions. 

When cycle-speedway began on 
bombed sites in 1946, it was 
thought that it would be just a 
passing phase. Far from it. It 
seems that more and more young¬ 
sters are - finding amusement in 
racing their cycles round dirt 
tracks, and now a British Cycle 
Speedway Control Board has been 
formed. Their first bulletin states 
that; “We consider cycle speed¬ 
way to be the most unselfish youth 
sport of today. It develops team 
spirit, quick thinking in emer¬ 
gencies, and that will to succeed 
so often not apparent in this 
modern world.” 

Young England in 
the Olympics 

J(,ODNEY Ward, 14-year-oId 
schoolboy of Roehampton, 
Surrey, and 12-year-old Carolyn 
Krau, From Ickenham, Middlesc.x, 
are likely to be the youngest com¬ 



petitors in the forthcoming Winter 
Olympic Games, at Cortina, Italy. 
They will certainly be the youngest 
ever to appear for Britain. Winners 
of the 1955 junior pairs cham¬ 
pionship, and runners-up in Ihe 
British pairs title event, they are 
now training hard for tltc strenuous 
time ahead, which will include the 
European Championships., the 
Winter Olympics, and the World 
Championships. 

'J'llE footballers of the Burma 
Club, composed of holders of 
the Burma Star, hope one clay to 
compete in the Amateur Cup. 
Several matches have been played 
already, and the club hope . to 
increase their number of games as 
their membership increases. Mid¬ 
week games are played at the 
Hove Stadium, and some Saturday 
fixtures in West London. 


J)avid Onllvvyn Brace has been 
appointed Oxford Rugby cap¬ 
tain for next season, the first 
Freshman for many years to earn 
such distinction. David Brace, 
known to his colleagues as 
“Onkers,” comes from Gowerton, 
in Wales, and his progress has been 
so rapid that he may gain his 
Welsh cap this season. 


i J]nd-of-the-vear target for 
Arthur Newton, the former 
long-distance runner, is 100,000 
miles. This is the distance that 
Mr. Newton, now in his 70s, 
estimates he will have covered in 
all his years in the sport., Long 
before dawn he is out on the rdads 
near his home at Ruislip, Middle¬ 
sex. 



Trackside teatime 


Two members of the Kent A.C. and three from the Cambridge 
Harriers enjoy ■ a tea-break on the track during training 
at Charlton Park in south-east London. 


'J''he British League of Racing 
Cyclists have invited five 
Soviet riders to compete in next 
year's 1000-milc amateur Toiir of 
Britain. The race will begin at 
Skegness on August 11, and finish 
eight days later at Brighton. 

Seeing for themselves 

JjAST week we mentioned that the 
Road Runner's Club, anxious 
to find out about weather con¬ 
ditions in December in Melbourne, 
had been sent a booklet from the 
city. Hungary, not content with 
second-hand information, sent their 
top three athletes to Australia to 
see for theniselves. lharos, Tabori, 
and Roszavolgyi will report not 
only on climate but also on food, 
running tracks, housing, and any¬ 
thing else that will help them to 
win Olympic medals. 

gRiAN Brownlee, 25-year-old 
South African, may prove a 
threat to British badminton cham¬ 
pions in the later events of this 
season, Brian, ranked No. 4 in 
South Africa, is in England study¬ 
ing engineering. 

Boundary / 

'\Yhen Peter May, the England 
cricket captain, spoke to 
.members of the Northern Cricket 
Society at Leeds the other day, he 
recalled his first Test innings four 
years ago against the South 
Africans at Headingley, where 
there were no sight screens. He 
told how the first ball from Athol 
Rowan appeared out of a back¬ 
ground of shirt sleeves and he lost 
sight of the ball. He pushed for¬ 
ward and “got a very good inside 
edge which went for four—other¬ 
wise I might not have been 
addressing you.” 


John Currie, the former Bristol 
Grammar School Rugby star, 
and now a member of the Cljfton 
R.U.F.C., was chosen to play in 
a Scottish trial (because of his 
Scottish parentage). He refused 
the invitation, however, hoping to 
be selected for an English inter¬ 
national trial. This-honour has 
now come his way, and it niay not 
be long before a cap follows. 

Race through the 
streets 

J^en Norris, the' international 
runner, is due to arrive in Sao 
Paulo,' Brazil, this week to take 
part in the annual race through 
the streets of the city. 

The 4T-mile race is timed tc 
start at 11.40 .p.m. on Saturday 
December 31, so that the win net 



win finish just as the new. year 
breaks. Emil Zatopek, the famous 
Czech, holds the course record of 
a fraction over 20-V minutes. 

This race, usually watched by 
over 80,000 people, includes 
entrants from countries such as 
West Germany, Hungary, Finland. 
Belgium,. Spain, as well as Latin 
America. Norris is favourite. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


MARS AND SATURN 
CLOSE TOGETHER 


The morning sky before sun¬ 
rise is now becoming more and 
more interesting because of the 
presence of the two planets Mars 
and Saturn. They are at present 
in the south-east and may be ob¬ 
served at a rather low altitude 
from about 5 a.m. until nearly 
S o’clock, although by this later 
time they will not be easy to find. 


About 7 o’clock will be best; 
then both planets may be readily 
recognised, appearing not far 
apart and to the right of the three 
bright stars of Scorpius which are 
to be ' seen as indicated in the 
accompanying star-map. To the 
right is Alpha-in-Libra and thus 
the two 
planets, with 
Beta-in- 
Scorpius, 
form an ; al¬ 
most straight 
line that can¬ 
not be mis¬ 
taken. 


MAfiS Alpha: 


Present position of M&rs 
relative to Saturn 


This arrangement will, however, 
last for only a few days because 
Mars is travelling apparently to 
the left. Saturn is also moving 
to the left but Mars is speeding 
much faster and will appear to 
overtake Saturn in a fortnight’s 
time. Saturn will be seen to be 
much brighter than Mars but this 
will change in the course of the 
next few weeks as Mars rapidly 
comes closer. 

Though both These planets 
appear so near together. Mars is 
about 195 million miles away 
from' Earth, whereas Saturn is 
about 976'million miles. Saturn 
seems so much brighter because it 
is so much larger, its diameter 
being 75,100 miles compared with 
the 4200 of Mars. 

Stellar glories continue to in¬ 
crease of an. evening in the south¬ 
east heavens, and now Sirius, the 
brightest star in the sky and 
popularly known as the Dog Star, 
may be seen not far above the 


horizon after 10 p.m. In brilliance 
Sirius rivals Jupiter, which may be 
seen away to the left, also not 
far above the horizon and shining 
with a steady golden light which 
helps to distinguish the planet 
from the twinkling Sirius. 

It was amid this grand con¬ 
course of constellations that, 900 
years ago, there occurred one of 
the greatest of stellar eruptions 
known. A new star of great bril¬ 
liance appeared not far from the 
tip of the southern horn of 
Taurus the Bull. This was des¬ 
cribed in the C N of December 17. 
This object proved to be the 
residue of that colossal outburst 
which occurred in a.d. 1054 and 
recorded by Chinese observers. 

Owing to its vast distance, esti¬ 
mated to be about 4900 light- 
years, the colossal outburst must 
actually have occurred about 5800 
years ago. ‘ 

UKE A CRAB 

What is seen now is a radiant 
mass of swirling gaseous elements 
roughly oval in shape and appear¬ 
ing from our vast distance in 
space to be only about one-fifth 
of the apparent diameter of the 
Moon. It cannot be seen with the 
naked-eye but powerful binoculars 
in good conditions might reveal it. 

A century ago Lord Rosse 
named it the Crab Nebula, for 
seen through his powerful telescope 
its shape and the curious wisps of 
light surrounding it suggested the 
legs of a crab. 

Since that time photography 
through most powerful telescopes 
has revealed that these are vast 
streams of nebulous matter whirl¬ 
ing outwards from a fiery centre 
at about 650 miles a second. 
There is also visual evidence that 
there are two suns in the centre 
of this colossal mass of radiant 
gaseous elements, and which are 
the source of the outburst. 

G. F. M. 



Another eye on the sky 

At the Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, California, work 
has nearly been completed on the 120-inch reflecting telescope. 
Second biggest in the world, it will come into use next year. 


STOXES FROM OLD 
WATERLOO RRIDGE 

Cornish grey granite from old 
Waterloo Bridge in London, 
demolished in 1937, provides the 
base for a black granite tablet on 
a small island in Auckland 
Harbour a few miles from New 
Zealand’s largest city. The tablet 
commemorates the gift of the 
island as a marine park by a 
former Mayor and Mayoress. 

When Waterloo Bridge was 
demolished some of the granite 
was shipped to many corners of 
the world. By a coincidence the 
foreman mason who worked at the 
memorial on the island was Mr. 
W. Harding, who had helped to 
demolish the old bridge and saw 
seme of it sent to New Zealand. 

Auckland’s new marine park was 
called by the Maoris “Motu- 
korea,” from the seabirds .which 
frequented the island (Motu mean¬ 
ing an island). But about 115 years 
ago a pioneer named William 
Brown went to live there, so the 
island became known as Brown’s 
Island. 

In future, citizens of Auckland 
will call it Davis Marine Park, and 
when landing there will see the 
granite from Cornwall which was 
once in old Waterloo Bridge. 


Some chicken 



This Silkie iiullct was a First Prize 
winner at a poultry show held 
recently at Olympia, in London. 


HUNDREDS OE THATOIERS 
STILL AT WORK 

There are still some 800 master 
lhatchers working in Britain, in 
addition to many countrymen who 
are skilled in thatching ricks. The 
master men mostly ply their trade 
in the southern counties and East 
Anglia, where thatched roofs arc 
still popular. 

Wheat straw is the material 
mostly used, but the East Anglians 
prefer Norfolk reed. This plant 
flourishes in the county and 
quantities of it are harvested for 
the thatchers. 

Their work is described in the 
report of' the Rural Industries 
Bureau, which fosters such country 
crafts as those of the blacksmith, 
woodworker, potter, saddler, and 
basketmaker. 


LAST FIRE-WATCH 

New Year’s Eve will see the end 
of a vigil that has been kept for 
the past 421 years from the tower 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in 
Vienna. From a room over 200 
feet high, members of the Vienna 
Fire Brigade have kept watch, day 
and night, ever since 1534. Now 
it is thought that modern fire 
alarms make this unnecessary. 


MYSTERY OF 


THE JOYITA 


A small steamer named -the 
Joyita was found drifting and 
abandoned la.st November, five 
weeks after she had been reported 
missing on a voyage between ■ the 
Tokelau Islands and Samoa. Her 
25 passengers and crew, had dis¬ 
appeared, and an intensive search 
of the sea and islands in this 
region failed, to reveal any trace 
of them. 

A careful examination of the 
70-ton vessel was made at Suva in 
Fiji. Part of her deckhouse had 
been swept away, presumably by 
a wave, but one expert concluded 
that she had been sound and in¬ 
tact when abandoned. 

Why did these 25 people leave 
a seaworthy ship? It was clear 
that the Joyita had suilered no ex¬ 
plosion, collision, or grounding, 
and theories that she had been 
attacked by pirates, or that her 
crew had mutinied have also been 
ruled out. 

Following the official probe into 


the mystery, the New Zealand 
Minister of Island Territories has 
stated his belief that the Joyita’s 
people were swept overboard by 
whatever took away part of her 
deckhouse. Possibly a tropical 
waterspout dropped tons of water 
on the vessel, or an underwater 
volcanic eruption was responsible. 

Some six months ago passengers 
in another ship in this part of the 
ocean were thrown overboard by 
such an eruption. In this case, 
only one was drowned; the rest 
were able to get back to the ship 
and resume their voyage. 


NEW GOLD COINS FOR 
SWITZERLAND 

A figure of William Tell will 
adorn a new issue of Swiss 25- 
franc gold coins. On the new 50- 
franc gold coins , there will be a 
sculpture symbolising the men of 
the three original cantons who 
founded the Swiss Confederation 
in 1291. 



Teenagers I Here’s your chance ! 
To meet the Celebrities 
To test your knowledge 
r To win a Book Token 


A series of quizzes for boys and girls 
has been arranged at Harrods under tlie 
sponsorship of the National Book League. A 
well-known Question-master takes the chair 
each session and another Celebrity is umpire 
and prize-giver. 

If you wish to enter, send us your 
name and address, date of birth and choice of 
subjects which include High Adventure, Enter¬ 
tainment, Sport, Books, Travel, Music, Natural 
History and Aeroplanes. 

Address your letters to “Young Idea 
Quiz,” Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.l. You 
will then receive a full programme, list of books 
that will help you, and details of how the 
competitors will he chosen for each session. 

January 2-13 (Mondays to Fridays only) 

11.15 a.m. for 13-14’s, and 2.45 p.m. for 15-16’s. 
Come and enjoy the fun—as competitor or spectator. 
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THE Bran T 


HOWLERS 

JJensity is the quality of being 
stupid. 

Eleanor was a brave queen; she 
married Edward I. 

Two crotchets make a Quaker. 
Bruce was a brave general and 
fought like a spider. 

We know that Spring is here 
when the cuckoo is heard in the 
fields and the ice-cream man on 
the roads. 

There arc many kinds of eligible 
fish in the North Sea. 

FLWD THE TEAM 
III rlic foUoning paiagniph the 
M onls in italics form an aiiagraiii 
of a famous football club. Can 
yon say which one '/ 

SL.NDIAL, first mentioned in 
the Bible as the dial of Ahaz. 
is the oldest of timekeepers, and 
yet another kind of clock in by¬ 
gone days was the water-clock, 
which was introduced in about 
300 B.C. It was followed, 600 
years later, by the hour-glass or 
sand-gkass. Today, clocks and 
watches which tick away the 
seconds, minutes, and hours are 
now taken for granted, so used 
have we become to them. 

.-Ifisu cr in column 5 


JACKO RINGS IN THE NEW YEAR 



No fcouiicf was C!irislma.s over than .Tacko began to look for^varcl impatiently 
to December .31. lie wanted to stay up. to ring in the New Year, But- 
.Mother would not hear of him being up so late, nrrt to mention Baby. 
So .jaeko ami do. were sent to bed at their iisnat time, with the reminder 
from IMother that they had many years before them in tvhieh to greet the 
New ^ ear. Came miduiglit—and Mother heard sounds of merriment fronr 
.lacko’s room. She hurried in to find that though .laoko and Cn. were still 
in bed, they w'cre all ttp—to'inisehief I 


POOR VIEWS 

guest was about to leave the 
hotel when the ■ manager 
approached with some postcards. 
‘■Here arc some good views of the 
hotel, sir,” he said, “would you 
like some?” 

“No,'thank you. I have my 
ow'ii views on your hotel.” 


WHAT AND WHEN WAS THE BATTLE? 

puT the initial letters of these objects in their correct order and you have 
the name of a famous battle. If you then divide the figure you will 
have the year it happened ' Aiismn-in cuimmi y 



MISSING MIDDIE 
p,\N you put the name of a 
precious stone between these 
rows of letters and so make eight 
three-letter words reading down? 

A B A S S D I H 
SGTYEGEN 

Atisn'cis ill column S 

FLUFFY AND THE SNOW 
"^^''^cniNC. the snowflakes with 
wide staring eyes. 

Fluffy, the kitten, is filled with 
surprise. 

.She wrinkles her nose and then 
trots to the door 

To test this strange stuff with one 
• small velvet paw. 

It's cold and it’s wet, it is no good 
to eat. 

She frowns in disgust as she 
shakes her damp feet. 

Then she runs to her box by the 
fire's cheery glow. 

And decides she'll have nothing 
to do with the snow! 

HIDDEN FRUIT 

'Piir. water melon holds my 
first; 

My second is in cherry; 

My third in medlar may be found; 
My fourth in whortleberry; 

^ My fifth is in the nectarine; 

The garden wall it graces; 

My ’.vholc, though never sweet to 
taste. 

Is grown in sunny places. 

Answer in column 5 


BEDTIME TALE 
BILLY’S PRESENT 

Pu.LY’s wish had come true. 

Among his Christmas presents 
was an electric train set. 

A. couple, of days later Billy 
discovered that Paul had also got 
a train .set. identical to his own. 

"Bring it into my house,” said 
Billy. “We can join them up.” 

They were just about to start 
running the trains when Mummy 
told them that tea was ready. 
"You'll stay to lea, won't you, 
Paul?” 

Soon after they had started tea 
Daddy arrived home. “Ah. two 
sets,” he muttered, making a few 
adjustments to the layout. 

Then the front-door bell rang. 
It was Paul's father coming to tell 
Paul that his tea was ready. 

“Oh, he's having tea with 
Billy,” said Daddy. “They arc 
going to play with their train sets. 
Come and look.” 

As soon as they finished their 
lea, Billy and Paul dashed into the 
front room. But theic were their 
fathers on the floor racing the two 
trains round the track and not a 
bit pleased to see their two sons. 

“We'll have to get this 
organised,” said Billy. “We play 
with the trains during the day and 
our dads can play with them after 
we're in bed.” 


, THE ANIMALS' B ILL 
^ Nr.\v Year’.s B.sll was held at 
the zoo. 

And the elephant waltzed with the 
kangaroo. 

The reindeer partnered the 
dappled fauns. 

While the mountain sheep all 
blew their horns. 

The snakes slid round with grace 
and ease. 

While peacocks pranced with the 
chimpanzees. 

The sea-lions all went flippety- 
flop. 

And the wallabies, too, enjoyed a 
hop. 

The spot prize went to a leopard, 
of course. 

Which made the hyena laugh him¬ 
self hoarse. 

Such a wonderful time was had 
by all, 

At the animals’ splendid New 
Year’s Ball. 

A QUESTION OF ROYAETV 

Which of our tiiotiarclis are 
(Ie.scribc(l as: 

England’s Darling; Farmer-; 

The Red; The Merry Monarch; 
Hammer of the Scots; Virgin 
Queen? 

in (ohnnn 5 


OFF TRACK 

aircraft was flying near 
London, The pilot turned to 
his navigator. Who was new to the 
job, and asked: “.What’s our 
exact position?” 

The navigator looked. miser¬ 
able. “Well," he said, “accord¬ 
ing to my calculations we're inside 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

WHO AM I? 

M' first is in jolly, but not in 

gay; 

.My second’s in slumber, but not 
in sleep; 

My. third is in sunlight, but not in 
. day; 

My fourth is in crying, but not 
in weep; 

My fifth is in study, but not in 
learn; 

My sixth is in darkness, but not 
- ip night; 

My seventh's in-,cowslip, but not 
in fern: ' . 

My eighth is in battle, but not 
in fight; : ” 

My ninth is in goodness, but not 
in wrong; 

My tenth is in majesty.' but not 
in king; 

My eleventh is in carol, but not 
in song; 

My twelfth is in Easter, and also ' 
in Springy 

Now if you've guessed these' 
rhymes aright. 

You'll surely find the name 
Of an ancient general full of 
might 

And widely known to fame. 

Answer in ({■■hinin 5 

SPOT THE ... 

I’E.tcocK KUTTCRFi.Y as It clings 
in deathlike coma to a woodpile, 
or perhaps inside an outhouse or 
hollow tree. It will not resemble 
the reddish-purple beauty one 
secs in summer. Neither will you 
sec the lovely large purple,' blue, 
'and white eye-spots. These dis¬ 
tinctive and beautiful features are 
found on the upper surface of the 
insect’s wings and in sleep the 
wings are folded, so you will sec 
only their undersides. They are of 
a warm, dark purplish-brown 
colour, sometimes almost black. 



Pail empty- 

ll’.s everyone for liimsclf xvlie 
the pelicans ak 


-beaks full 

n it comes to feeding time for 
tlic Loudon Zoo. 
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MISSING MEASURES 

, Add the correct unit of measure 
to find the answers. 

M.NSS .... Cruel slaughter 
W ... . Machine for lifting 

FACSl .... An exact copy 
COCKS .... A kind of grass 
. . . EO A W i 1 d W e s t 

show 

.... CAT Animal, like a 
weasel 

Answers beJew 

To help sick animals 



To help the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Anirnals, 12-ycar-olil 
Bronwch Hill, of Aldershot, 
Hampshire, organises sales of her 
otvn handiwork. 

OVERHEARD 

J^Hi;. football match w'as just 
coming to a close when a 
home supporter who had been 
loudly cheering his side turned to 
the man standing next to'him and 
said huskily: “I’ve lost my voice.” 

■ “Don’t worry,” came the reply, 
“ you’ll find it in my right car.” 

BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
JTor this game players are seated 
in a circle. Each makes up 
his mind what present he w'duki 
like for his next birthday, and 
also what he wotdd do with it 
Instead of keeping this informa¬ 
tion to himself, however, he tells 
the player on his left what the 
present is. and the playcr^on his 
right what he will do with'it. . 

The residt is that everyone has 
been provided with two quite tm- 
rclated items: (a) somebody's 
present (h) somebody clse's' use 
for quite a different present. 
When all is ready, the M.C. gives 
the order to begin, and in turn the 
pairs of items are called out. to 
amuse the company. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. rSoi'tli-Amcricaa Indiiins car\c ami pH’iit. 
liill poles 1o carry lliuir totems. These are 
rcpreseiitnliiuis of natural objetTs, ollen 
auiiiiaU, consideretl to be tribal or iuUi- 
\ idual enibleins. 

2. .\bo«t one-ninth. 

IL Sallow or goat-uilluw. i 

'I. TheHible. 

.1. Greenland (827.000 square miles). 

0. In 1605. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Find the team. Stoke City 

AYbal and. when was the battle? I’-eaiher, 
1-ahel, u-tter, d-oor, d-icc, ii-iit - 

Morhlen. 1513 

Missing middle Sapjtliirc—a'ss, btiff. apt, spy 
►Ilf, dig, ire, tu-ii LASTWEKK’S-XXSWF.tl 
Hidden fruit. Leiuoii 
A Question of Royal¬ 
ty. Alfred the Great, 

George HI, WilliaiTi 

II, Charles II. 

Ik(h\'iird 1, Elizabeth I 
Who am I? Julius 
Cac^ar 

Missing measures. 

Acre, inch, mile, lout, 
rod, pole 
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